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[‘‘ WAS THIS THE REPENTENT SINNER—THE LONELY WAIF HE HAD RESCUED FROM A SUICIDE’S DEATH ?’’] 


CAN YOU BLAME HER? 


—— 
CHAPTER II. 


Sm Jonn Cartyte was one of the richest 
commoners in England. His father had 
made an enormous fortune in trade; had 
gone into Parliament; been made a baronet; 
married a heiress; and died when his only 
child was three years old. 

The heiress had preceded her husband to 
the silent land; so the little baronet was 
doubly orphaned. 

He had more money than he could well 
count, and not a relation in the world. 

Trustees and guardians did their duty 
honestly—his fortune was almost quadrupled 
during a long minority. 

He received a first-class education; was 
taken the tour of Europe by a fashionable 
tutor; and when he came of age, launched 
into the vortex of London life. 

But in spite of all the care taken with him 
—in spite of all his wealth—Sir John had no 
real home, 

A fair splendid house in London, a fair 





estate in Kent, called him master, but the 
young man cared no more for either than for 
any hotel at which he was made comfortable. 
There seemed to be no sentiment in his cha- 
racter. 

He was clever in a certain sense, clear- 
sighted, popular among men, but his opinion 
of women was of the lowest. He preferred 
flirting with the pretty assistants at restau- 
rant bars to dancing with the fair daughters 
of Belgravia. 

He had an idea that all women might be 
bought, only some required a higher price 
than others. He meant to -marry some day, 
for the sake of his home and fortune; but he 
had no idea of hurrying himself, and told his 
friends lightly ten years hence would be time 
enough to think of entering into bondage. 

He was not a bad-hearted man; in fact, he 
was generous and open-handed as the day, 
but there was a vein of coarseness in his 
nature (perhaps inherited from his grand- 
father, who was shop-boy in the firm where 
he rose to be a partner) which nothing but 
great suffering, or a pure, pure love would reot 
out. 





He was staying for a few days at The 
Elms, his country seat. Business had sum- 
moned him there. eset" 

For years his trustees had been buying up 
the lands of his nearest neighbour—for years 
he had held a heavy mortgage over Lord Nor- 
man’s property; the time had now come to 
foreclose, but the peer represented his fortunes 
were improving—that if Sir John would give 
him longer time, receiving yearly interest, 
and holding the title-deeds of Normanhurst 
as security, he might be able to redeem his 
patrimony. 

Sir John had come down to look into the 
matter. He had spent a winter's day in 
riding round the estates and making inquiries, 
now he was returning home, his friend Arnold 
Grant cantering by his side. 

“What shall you do?” asked the young 
artist, after a long pause. ‘Really, Jack, 
you must feel like a kind of fate having 
Lord Norman’s destiny, so to say, in your 
hand.” 

Sir John answered coolly enough. 

‘‘T don’t mind waiting another year, but I 
am quite sure he will never raise the money. 
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Fifty thousand pounds is hard to save out of 
an income of five; besides, there are heaps of 
other debts. Lord Norman went the pace 
pretty thoroughly antil he married, and the 
Countess has not had long to pursue her 
attempts at his reformation.” 

‘“‘ Any children?” 

‘“‘No son; there may be a daughter. I 
know this is his second wife.” 

“If he has no son to come after him he 
may not feel it so much; but it is hard to 
see such a place pass out of one’s family after 
all these centuries.’ 

‘“‘ Particularly when it goes to a man who 
never had a family—eh, Grant?” 

** Nonsense !”’ 

“T expect that’s the hardegt cut. My father 
made his money in trade; my mother was 
the daughter of a London a tee ee 
Unlike most rich sel fagaadde,peo: le, they mar- 
ried money instead es ct .I daresay they 
were both rich enoygh #0 dhawe.purchased a 
noble partner ifvthey@hoset”’ 

“Then it wasuidoweamateli?”’ 

‘* Called so. in aeepenesy - are 
not such an idiot ss t0¥believe indeve 


“TI believ os ey > 
“* More st: isnoamhh thing 


in the w man. ‘by y 
face, and awoman ju an 
establishment jathat’s aneptiemar- |: 
riages !”’ 

“ Lowish ganscould ila” 

‘“aVhy net?” 


‘“Bou cait'tyneant what youspy. : 
+t] ddo. “Liden’t believeinwwemen; they |W 


aroypretty playthings s for andiiésbour —they 


ornaments man’s h ‘it attrac} 
tive ‘for . I famey i 


ioe ee segs re i t 


of.a wife?” 

Grant wassilent. ; 

‘*t Duhope + “ee? “ot tonite’: nas 
point, Agnold, \¥ 


a > 
“Ve: eng 3 ” 


yor 
I shall'begonstantdother albmpy'life:”’ 
‘Shen wehycen egaith idon't yon 


her?” 


The. artist-smiiled. ; 
‘Weare not.all baronets of in- 
Comme, i to-aiahidece ; aad eigeve: file girl 
if fe rn par the. we 


shall be manmied ind 
Sir John gave : . 
‘** And think your: dd 


** And be happy.” 

‘I often wish I could fall in love myself,” 
said the Baronet, with an odd, little laugh. 
‘* Tt’s awful folly, of course; but.menseem to 
enjoy it pretty thoroughly while it lasts. 
Come, Grant, we must make haste, or we 
shall be late for dinner; besides, this snow 
makes one long for the fireside.” 

‘““We had better cut across the common 
and i in by the garden entrance.” 

“So we had.” 

And he then guessed that by that careless 
acquiescence he settled his own life’s destiny 
—and another’s. 

The snow came down apace, the horses 
snorted defiance, as though to express their 
disapprobation ; finally, close to the, garden 
entrance to The Elms,.Sir John’s mare came 
to a dead stop,.and obstinately refused to 
go on. 

‘“‘ Here’s a pretty pass! ’’said the Baronet, 
lightly. ‘* Grant, what’s come to Black 
Beauty? She never behaved herself;so badly 
before.” 

Mr. Grant looked. .In front of the horse 
stood a heavy mass of something white. It 
might have been.a heap of snow, but some 
strange conviction came to. the. artist that it 
was a human being. 

“Jack,” he cried, sagely, “I think Black 


hands. ‘uma enong) fo 
a woman “ko tbeoconstant 40 ber ior s 


Beauty has more sense than-we! I believe 
that is a woman buried in the snow!” 

“* Nonsense !|”’ 

But he dismounted quickly, went up to the 
white heap, struck a ‘match,-and with -one 
hand lightly brushed away the white covering 
to-see some dark substance underneath. 

‘* It is a woman !”’ 

“What can have happened to her ?.”” 

« The eld story,” said Jack, a little savagely ; 
“ folly and weakness, then a bitter awakening, 
and a tramp’s death.” 

“Ts she dead?” 

““T don’t know.” 

“ What are we to do with her?” 

“‘T don’t know.” 

“There is not a house for miles. Jack, if 
she is alive, we can’t leave her here,’’ 

“We had better take her to the house,” 
returned Sir John, gravely. ‘I have no lady 
relations to take umbrage at a sinner being 
brought into their midst, and my old house- 
keeper has a kind heart, though she is a 
woman.” 

He gave the rein of his-horse to Mr. Grant, 
and directed him to go on quickly to the 
house, then he lifted the-still ess form 
in his arms, and tramped on bravely with his 
burden. 

Hemneyercomplained of the trouble or an- 
: wbhe,occurrence. “Sir John Carlyle | 
wf women dn general, but 
to aid one im 









——_ its coils, and hung: round her like a 
Vell, 

He lingered still, when a maid came in with 
hot water and restoratives ; then he turned to 
go. 

“Do. all you can for her, Jackson,” he said 
to the old housekeeper ; “and if she’s in want 
—I expect she is—come to me, and -I’ll give 
you five pounds. Don’t send her away to- 
night ; it’s not fit for a dog to be out.” 

He went upstairs to his dressing-room, a 
cheerful apartment, bright with jfire and soft, 
wax lights, but as he proceeded with his toilet 
the incident in the snow haunted him. 

‘‘E-wonder who she.is ?”’ 

They were sitting over ny dinner, now ; 
the cloth was remoyed,-and.the wine and 
dessert were on the table. Sir John shaded 
his face with his hand ; he seemed more serious 
than usual. 

“Who?” 

‘“‘Thatpoor waif. Hang it, Grant, I can’t 
think what’s-coming to me! "That adventure 
orn ge out of my head!” 

Was she qld or yon? ” 

“TL don’t -know—yo) of course. ‘When 
women are-old Rona. 0 fond of life to risk 
losin it just because they are miserable.” 

here is she?’”’ 

“‘ Here.”’ 

“ Here!” 

“T told them to keep her all night. Better 






















let her f he Id 
er face the wor. fo sein by, morning's lic} 
than in this black es 
“Do you know, Jack, Tf I think YOu.are a bit 
of “ philanthropist in your way.” 
“It’s a very nge way, then. Come in” 
as a knock sounded at the door. diet: 
Mrs. Jackson entered. She went straight 
master. 


her- 
‘I’m thinking, sir, someone oyght to Jet the 
peor 7Ores lady’s friends know she’s-safe and 
It’s sore hearts they'll have about her 
this night.” 

Sir John started. His old housekeeper was 
a person of discrimination, yet she applic} 
the term “ young lady” unhesitatingly to the 
little waif. 

** You forget, Jackson, we don’t know who 
she is. There’s no t out to-night, so we 
can very well wait till the morning.” 

Mrs. Jackson looked troubled. 

“ But, Sir John, all her cry is to go home. 
The snow has stopped now, and I was thinking 
she’d be for walking off by hers@lf if Ididn't 
do something to quiet her.” 

Both the gentlemen opened their-eyes. 

“Do you mean that she lives:mear here! ? 

a Shel lives at Red Cross, Sizfohn.” 

‘Red Cross! That’s sevenuntiles@ff. How 
on earth did she get here?”’ 

“She wentwforsanwalk,.she toldume, Sir 
and the.@emmon. 


y it fixe, 
ep all if she 
. dedeson ?”’ 2asked 
told 


“#Tt's sme to qepittion a 
| iad )*sheaaswered, witha strong emphasis 
nouithe J d. “Perhaps, Sir Jo ani 

pdeemderithe carriage ; 5 
gure that if she attem 
is mn, and bédest in of 
apwiul .night for the ” 
mb ster. bi ma well 


i eptinaweel ever:him jin con’ ‘ 
grist oe to ee to 


the young lady,” shewpid, cere- 
“and my late =mistugss’s room: 


ul a ready in in 1 balf-an-hour, but when 

dJacksonasa H “is o ' 6 it seems.sad her wis! 

i 2 or ir abt 1 ‘was aamartinet to 

—— P ai He }shis other serv wo edge their 
whorden. | z+ | “wrongs, 


‘“‘ Really, Jackson, I——” 

The old woman interrupted him, 

“Tl go and tell the young lady, Sir John, 
that, with twelve horses in the stable, there’s 
not one can be spared to take her home. She 
won't think much of the hospitality of The 
Elms.” 

‘Stay, Jackson, I——”’ 

“ Why don’t you go and talk to her your- 
self?” interposed Mr. Grant, coming gallantly 
te his friend’s rescue. “*You could explain 
to her the difficulties of travelling in the 
snow.” 

‘“* Itis rather a good idea. Godback and say 
Iam eoming, Jackson.”’ 

“What an awful old woman!” said Arnolt 
Grant, when Mrs. Jackson shad .at last de- 


vted. 

‘“* She’s a faithful old soul.’ 

“What a fancy she has takensto your un- 
known guest !”’ 

‘‘ Tt’s not like Jackson. She hates stranger? 
in general.” 

““Myself included! Jack, you’d -better ¢° 

putea to your avons Don’t let» your feel- 


hes pon too much.” 
ir John weate ned the doer of the 
little sitting-room, and, closing it after him, 


gently advanced:to the sofa. ‘Then he stopped, 
as though in amazement. 

‘Was this the repentant sinner, the lonely 
waif he thought he had rescued ‘from ® 
suicide’s death ?—this the creature he had em- 
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powered his house to promise .a dole of 
five pounds from his liberality ? 

Upon theold,¢hintz ¢ouch .was.stretched. a 
girl in the first dawn, of .wormanhood—a girl 
whose delicate,brow bore the stamp of such 
purity_ that his first . cy coucerning her 
seemed a deliberate insult. 

A crimson guilt,of .yivid -hue -had -been 
thrown over her,,sa.he could enly gee,her face 
and two little snowflakes of hands. 

He had.seen the loveliest: women.in .Eng- 
land, but no face had ever tonched him. as 
this child’s. It was framed..by masges of 
long silky hair—hair that was not. peculiarly 
bright, but.of brewn, which reminds you of .a 
newly-shelled chestnut. 

Her a oe pale as m+ ogre only be 
blue veins showed ..throngh .wit print is- 
tinctness. There svas,.a; world of.gorrow in 
her bold eyes, a wistful disappointment about 
her mouth. . It.was not.arhappy face. 

She was.not. the, penitent, the dalen 


he first thonght.her, but yet«she.was like his 
portrait in.one ;detail. Clearly she has no 
sorrow. 


He stood.and looked, at,her. ;Hehad not 
the least idea what to say,..Beyond the. gossip 
of ballrooms, the careless flirtations.at flower- 
shows and garden-parties, hisintercourse with 
good, true women awas simply mil. He waited 
a little; then be. .was pan by an inspira- 
tion. : 

‘“T am.afraid you.are very tired.” 

“ Yes.” Her .yoice jyas. clear and.sweet. 
There was @,zich musiganits tone. ‘It was 
very fooligh.of, me to.sit down .in the snow, 
bat I had Jost my oy 

‘ Were. yo ar? 

“Twas pin ae nee 

He looked ppazled. 

‘Tt had been for a long walk to a little 
village the other side.of the .common,, and 
coming baek.I.took the;wrong,pathway. It 
brought me.out by your gate.” 

‘ But. why did, you.not,.go to the house?” 
be asked her quickly. “‘It.is only.,a stone’s 
throw.” 

“T never thought of it. I don’t:think I 
even wondered if;anyone.lived:here. Ido not 
know thiaagens of the.comymon,.and.I was so 
tired!”’ 

“ Poor. child 1’ 

The words wyung from him,almost. in .spite 
of himself. The girl raised her, little head 
with a simplegrace. 

“T am not a child,” she ; corrected . him. 
‘You only think ,.so .besause my hair. has 
fallen down. _I.aam quite, grown pp; I. am 
nearly.eighteen.” 

“And Lam twenty-eight.” 

“Are you? Do you live here?” 

_ “I don’t live,any,where. .Ij am staying here 
just now. ‘T,have.been at The Elms,a. week.” 

“a his surprise.she turned.,to,him with a 
start. 

“The Blms! Qh, is this.The. Elms?” 

‘s — F i ven hs arm UM, 

‘*T had no idea of it, !” starting up, 
“IT must go home! ..Papa,would never forgive 
me—-never | "? 

Sir John Carlyle;was not jused to, hear such 
animosity fo hisshome. .Very.gently; he took 
the gitl’s white, hand,.and,led her, back to, the 
sofa. 

“You shall go home te-night if the fleetest 
horse in, my stable can.take you ; but, tell.me, 
why you have such a horror of The Elms?” 

“SimJohn Carlyle lives there.” 

‘Granted, sometimes. .But, even .then, 
why should you, shrink,from: his house -with 
horror? ”? 

“He is papa’s enemy. Ican’t tell you-what 
he has done, only, everjsince Ican remember I 
have been taught to fear his mame. »Papa 
always pf him as‘ that.man,’,and Lady 
Norman 4im.theusurper.”’ 


The last name had given him the clue. 

“Is it possible you are Lord .Norman’s 
daughter ? *? 

“ Yes; Iam Hyacinth.” 


She smiled. 

* You don’t look dreadful.” 

‘‘Tam glad to hear it.” j 

“T used to think of you.as,a kind of robber 
who would never be satisfied until you got 
Normanhurst for your own.” 

He bowed with.a,strange.smile. 

“Rest assured, Lady .Hyacinth, I shall 
neyer seek to drive. you from your home; and 
now,” glancing .at fis watch, ‘it is just eight 
o'clock. Iwill order the carriage at once, 
and I trust you will be safe.at Normanhurst 
by nine.” 

We rang tthe bell at once—a footman at- 


‘* The.close carriage. is to be bronght round 
at.once. for Lady.Hyacinth Dane. Tell the 
coachman to, drive to Red Crogs.at his most 
rapid pace ; ask Mrs. Jackson to get ready to 
attend Lady Hyacinth to Normanhurst.”’ 
The man vanished. Looking at his stranger 
guest Sir John .saw there were tears in her 
eyes. 

‘What are you.crying for? I assure you, 
you .will be yhome by nine. The Earl and 
Countess cannot .possibly object to your 
having been sheMered here.” 

‘“* They.are in London.” 

‘Then, why are you crying ?”’ 

‘*T was thinking how kind you are to.me.”’ 

It touched his heart. She must surely have 
received bat little tenderness in her life, to 
think anght,of such little kindness .as his. 

‘“‘You are over-tixed,”’ he said, much in the 
tone one..uses.to,a_sick friend. ‘‘ Lady Hya- 
cinth, who is taking jcare of you at Norman- 
hurst:?”’ 

‘No one.” 

‘“‘ You don’t.mean.you, are there alone ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, no. My governess is there—Miss 
Johnson. She is very good ; but I don’t think 
I am fond of learning,.Sir John.” 

‘‘What.are you fond of—-parties ?”’ 

“ T don’t. know, I.never went.to one.” 

“ Never..went to a,party !”’ 

“No. I.don’t think I have.eyer paida visit 
to any one in.my life.” 

‘‘ But it is the life of a hermit.” 

She smiled wistfully. 

‘“‘T used to think,ijt.dull, I used to long for 
the time, when I should be presenited.”’ 

‘And don’t you;now ?” 

“No; I suppose.I have grown too old to 
care.” 

“Nonsense. (When;you ‘come.out’ you will 
change, your mind ; you will enjoy your first 
season in. London;enormously.” 

She shook :-her head. 

‘“‘T shall not ‘come out’ at all if; I can help 
it; Lam going to tell, Lady, Norman so when 
she comes here.” 

* But why?” 

Hyacinth raised her. beautiful. sweet.eyes to 
his face. 

“T am so tired,’”’ she said, wistfully ; “I 
only want.to.stay,at home.” 

‘© And. kill. yourself with long walks. Your 
governess ought to take better care of you.” 

‘She wanted me not.to come,” 

‘‘ Then why did you?” 

She smiled. 

“JT like my own way,;Sir.Jdohn. 
most women do.” 

‘ Tt’s very bad for them.” 

“Sir John!” : 

Her yaice had, gone-hack to its phintite 
ring. The.baronet took her,hand in his. 
‘Lady Hyacinth, whatever you, have to ask 
me I promise. beforehand to perform. I.assure 
you I can have no higher pleasure than to 
serve you.” 

“It is only—will you please not tell anyone 
how. you. found me?” 

‘*‘ You have my promise, and I don’t.think 
you need fear my ser . The, housekeeper 
is a martinet of, discipline, and you have won 
her Vg 
‘‘Was that nice oldzZwoman your, honse- 
Jkeeper ?”’ 

«Yes, she takes care.of The Elms and me.” 

“ Haven’t you got. wife? . 


I fancy 






‘* Nor a mother or sister ?”’ 

“T have not a relation in the whole world, 
Lady Hyacinth ; and now I hear the carriage. 
Will you let me take you to it.” 

He drew the little hand through his own, 
and led her down the hall to the terrace steps. 
He placed her in the brougham as respectfully 
as though she had been a duchess, stood baxe- 
headed until it was out of sight, and thea 
went back to his friend and interrupted dessert. 
“‘ What an age you’ve been, Jack?” 

“ Only ten minutes.” 

‘“ Three-quarters of an hour. Well, what 
was she like?” 

“Who?” 

“The young woman who has bewitched your 
prudent.old housekeeper.” 

‘“Have the goodness to speak of her with 
respect,’’ almost thundered Sir John. 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon, Jack ; but you 
know we both thought——” 

“We were idiots.” 

“Possibly,” returned Grant, 
‘“Won’t you tell me who she 
mysterious fairy princess?” 

“You have hit on,a.good name for her, 
Grant! That is just.what she looked.”’ 

** But who was she? ”’ 

‘Lady »Hyacinth Dane—Lord Norman’s 
only child!” 

The artist dropped his cigar in amazement. 
“‘ Really |!” 

‘The fact.” 

‘And she should have been here in his 
enemy’s house—a lamb in the wolf’s den.’”’ 
‘“She was such a.pretty child,’’ with more 
feeling than he often showed; ‘and they 
neglect her shamefully !”’ 

‘* Did she say: 50? ” 

‘Of course not !”’ 

‘* How old is. she?” 

‘“‘ Nearly eighteen. I suppose they'll brigg 
her,ont soon. Perhaps.that’s why Lord Nor- 
man is so anxious to gain time. He may 
expect.a wealthy son-in-law to free him from 
his embarrassments.” 

“ Happy thought!” said Grant, 
‘* Why should you not be the man?” 

“ I ? ” 

. * You are young, rich, and free. You nuist 
take.a wife someday ; why not the heiress, whe 
will be a lonely, distressed damsel througk 
her papa’s obligations to you?’”’ 

“T wish you wouldn’t jest about suck 
things, Grant!” 

‘“‘T thought. you approved of marriages of 
convenance ?”? 

*I don’t like that child’s name lighily 
spoken of. .What.a pity she is a.woman!”’ 

‘“Why?” 

“She is.so artless,and attractive. They 
will. put her through a London season, and 
she. will flirt and Jay traps matrimonial, like 
the rest !”’ 

Mr. Grant said no.more. A.strange pro- 
sentiment came to him that his friend, whe 
had. scoffed at the bare idea of love and senti- 
ment, was fairly canghtat last. 

The artist was wise in his generation. Not 
by word or look did he Jet Sir John suspect 
his opinion. 

He changed the ,subject .adroitly, and. pro- 
posed a game.of billiards. They played till 
midnight, and Mr,,Grant won all before him. 
Sir John seemed restless, and eager to exhibit 
his usual skill. 

When. they,separated for the night, instead 
of seeking his own apartment, the Baronct 
took a silver lamp and. passed down the long 
corridors until he came to the little room 
where he had ..seen ,his -wandering princess. 
How cold and cheerless it looked without her? 
A.knot of turquoise ribbon Jay on the old 
couch. Sir John picked it.up. He remem- 
bered..it had-bdeen,in.Hyacinth’s dress; he 

essed. his lips to.it, then laughed at his own 


meekly. 
was, this 


lazily. 


Baht” he. muttered. ‘‘I am no. better 
than a schoolboy. :1,ought to have got over 
such romantic nonsense, while she was a child 
in pinafores. Well, I, promised her, and I'll 








‘‘ Lady. , i th, . it i od d 
myst i permit.me |to..introduce 


ang Jahn Carlyle.” 


“No,” 


keep my.word. She shall never be driven 
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from her home by act or deed of mine. Poor 
little wandering princess! What a gentle, 
fragile creature she seemed! How much care 
and tenderness she needed! Well, it’s little 
she gets. I suppose they’ll marry her in her 
first season to some brute who'll break her 
heart!” 

It was characteristic of the man that he 
never metitioned Hyacinth to Mr. Grant; 
that incident might never really have hap- 
pened for all the part it played in the men’s 
conversation. 

Mrs. Jackson had wished to give a long 
account of the drive to Red Cross, but the 
master shut her up with,— 

“That ’ll do, Jackson; Lord Norman and 
myself have been on bad terms for years. 
You can’t expect me to feel much interest in 
his daughter !”’ 

And now a week had come and gone since 
the night of the snowstorm, and at breakfast 
one morning Sir John received a long note 
from his debtor. 

‘Lord Norman had arrived at Red Cross; 
would the Baronet do him the favour to call 
at Normanhurst any day before one? or if 
that were inconvenient, perhaps Sir John 
would make an appointment at The Elms.” 

“Very high and mighty!’ was Sir John’s 
comment, as he tossed the note to his friend. 
‘One would think our positions were re- 
versed. I shouldn’t humble myself to go near 
him!” 

But somethmg—perhaps the thought of his 
stray princess, and the hope of seeing her 
again—made him change his mind. That 
very morning he ordered his dogcart and 
drove to Normanhurst. 

He was shown into the library, and the 
Earl came to meet him. In spite of the 
transactions between them, neither had seen 
the other, and at first the nobleman’s appear- 
ance was @ surprise to his creditor. Carlyle 
had always fancied the Earl old, or at least 
elderly; he saw before him a man in the pride 
of health and strength, who looked less than 
the five-and-forty years given him in the 
peerage. 

Lord Norman made his meaning very plain. 

‘| shall never be able to redeeni Norman- 
hurst,” he said, frankly. ‘ The thing is out 
of the question ; but my wife has large private 
means. We both of us have an affection for 
the place. She wishes me to die Norman of 
Normanhurst, and she is willing to pay in- 
terest to any fair extent upon the debt if you 
will not foreclose during my life!” 

‘And what about Lady Norman’s life?” 

‘‘She has a small property of her own, to 
which she would retire in the event of widow- 
hood. Of course, if I had a son, the case 
would be different; as it is, my one anxiety 
is to keep my home until the grave closes over 
me!” 

The gross selfishness of the man struck 
Carlyle forcibly. 

“1 presume I was misinformed?” he said, 
stiffly. ‘I was told your lordship had a 
daughter.” 

‘* Your information was perfectly correct— 
I have.” 

‘And do you not see that your proposal is 
most cruelly against her interests ?’’ 

‘Not at all. Hyacinth is sure to marry 
young — the Danes always do. Her god- 
mother left her five thousand pounds. If I 
had been a rich man, and cursed with a large 


family, I could not have afforded more as 
dowry for each daughter. I intend my child 
to be presented next season; she will be safe 
iu a husband’s home before I cease to be Nor- 
man of Normanhurst!” 


‘‘ Perheps you have already fixed on a son- 
in-law? ” suggested Carlyle, sarcastically. 

“No; I shall not be hard to please. Of 
course, my daughter’s suitor must be able to 
support her according to her rank, otherwise 
I do not consider myself particular.” 

“She is very beautiful!” 

*“ Who?” coldly. 

“The Lady Hyacinth.” 

«You cannot Lave seen her, Sir John, to 











form such an opinion. Hyacinth is nothing 
but an unformed girl with a ‘pair of bright 
eyes. She has been brought up in the strictest 
seclusion, and is not yet eighteen.” 

“ T know.” 

‘*‘ And now,” said the Earl, in his honeyed 
voice, ‘‘ we will not waste our time by f er 
discussions. You are keeping mein suspense, 
Sir John. Will you generously rescind your 
power, and let me breathe my last in the home 
of my fathers, or must I go forth a lonely 
exile—a wanderer—from the beloved haunts 
of my youth?” 

Some men might have reminded him of the 
matiy years he had been absent from home 
for his own pleasure—would have said the 
haunts of youth surely possessed no charms 
for him, but Sir John Carlyle did neither. A 
wild impulse seized him. All his life his will 
had never been crossed; with him to want 
was to obtain. 

A new desire had arisen in his heart, more 
ardent—more passionate—than any he had 
ever known, and only one man could gratify 
it. He remembered nothing of Lerd Norman 
at that moment save that he was Hyacinth’s 
father. 

‘*My lord,” and the younger man looked 
calmly into the Earl’s face, ‘‘ the matter rests 
with you!”’ 

“With me?” 

‘‘Give me your daughter, Hyacinth, and I 
swear to you that I will never in your life- 
time lay claim to an acre of Normanhurst. 
You shall pay me not a penny of interest— 
you shall dwell here in all the glory of olden 
times—you shall never be reminded of your 
debt to me. The day of my marriage with 
your daughter shall set you free from every 
pecuniary embarrassment.” 

Lord Norman stared. 

‘* You have never even seen the child?” 

‘‘ Pardon me, I have seen her once; when 
or where matters little. That once was enough 
to make me covet her hand as I never coveted 
anything before. I am a rich man, my lord; 
I can make settlements on Lady Hyacinth to 
any amount you please. Normanhurst can, 
at your death, be her own property. My in- 
come is about a hund thousand, and 
though I have many faults, I have never been 
called mean. My wife will never have a wish 
ungratified that money can fulfil!” 

The Earl felt as if he were treading on air. 
In his wildest dreams he had never pictured 
such prosperity as this. He gave no thought 
to his daughter’s wishes—he was willing to 
barter her away assimply asif she had been a 
chair or table. 

“Tt is a most generous proposal. I assure 
you, Sir John; am completely over- 
whelmed.”’ : 

‘There is nothing generous about it. You 
want to keep your home, and I want— 
Hyacinth.” 

“You shall have her. I assure you, Sir 
John, such an alliance gratifies my highest 
ambition.” 

‘*Can I see her now?” 

“Who?” 

‘* Lady Hyacinth.” 

‘‘My dear Sir John! surely you never mean 
to intimate to her your wishes? She isa mere 
child; she——”’ 

‘* She must know my wishes sooner or later, 
if they are to be carried out. Lord Norman, 
I ama ewe o man, and I prefer to do my 
wooing myself.” 

It was strange, certainly, but these wild 
freaks are permitted in millionaires. 

Lord Norman rang a bell, and asked some 
question of the servant. The answer seemed 
satisfactcry. Lady Hyacinth was alone in the 
study. 

“She is not very well,” remarked the Earl, 
as he led the way. ‘She caught cold a few 
a before we came down, and has not shaken 
it off.” 

The February sunshine poured into the 
study as he opened the door, and revealed 
Hyacinth sitting on a low chair by the fire. 
How very white’and fragile she looked in 








the morning light !—what a pretty, innocent 
fairy princess ! 

Lord Norman paused my of He was not 
often at a loss, but really he hardly knew how 
to present these two to each other. 

ir John assisted him. Going up to Lady 
Hyacinth he took her hand in his. 

‘** Your father has brought me here to haye 
a little talk with you,” he said, pleasantly, 
“and he has promised not to be angry if 
you forget the old horror you used to fee] 
at the sound of my name, and become quite 
friendly with me.” 

“ Yes,’’ said the Earl, greatly relieved, “I 
assure you, Hyacinth, I shall be very pleased 
if you make Sir John contented with our 
society.” 

Hyacinth glanced severely at the Baronet 
after her father had left them alone. 

‘“* What does it mean?” 

“It means that Lord Norman and I are 
resolved to forget the old animosity, and 
that we hope for the future to live as 
friends and neighbours should—in peace and 
kindness.”’ 

But the violet eyes were not satisfied. 

“Did you tell him?” 

“ About what?” 

“ That night.” 

“Could I1?—had you not my promise? I 
told him something else though, Hyacinth.” 

“ Did you?”’ dening at this familiar use 
of her name. “ What was it, Sir John?” 

He forgot all caution, all reticence ; then le 
seized her hand in both of his, and cried,— 

“T told him that in spite of my wealth my 
life was empty, my home desolate, that I 
wanted one treasure he alone could give me.” 

“Papa has no treasure,” attempting to 
tear away her hand from his passionate em- 
brace. 

‘He has one, above all 
my love, my darling! our father has 
promised you to me! Oh, my dearesi! I 
will love you as man has never loved before. 
I will guard you —s from every 
shadow of trouble if you will only promise 
to be mine.” 

White as sculptured marble had grown the 
Lady Hyacinth. It was not a young girl’s 
natural timidity and bashfulness—it seemed 
a korror, a fear too great for words. Agony 
was stamped upon the beautiful, fair face as 
she answered,— 

“Tt cannot be. Oh, Sir John! you must 
never speak of it again.” 

It was natural she should be frightened— 
he was so rough and impetuous. is prin- 
cess was such a shy, wistful creature he 
could not expect her to love him just at 
first. 

‘My dear!” he said, simply repressing the 
fever in his veins by an effort, “‘ it can be ; there 
is nothing in the world against it. You do not 
love me yet, but I will teach you the lesson. I 
will woo you so tenderly, so fondly, that in time 
you must relent and make me happy.” 

She shook her head.” 

‘<I never mean to marry anyone.” 

‘*Nonsense!”’’ he said, roughly, “ you are 
only a child, and I have taken you by surprise 
You will talk differently another day.” 

Indignation flashed in her beautiful eyes. 

‘I will never marry you, Sir John, never 
while I live.” : 

Opposition only fanned the flame of his 
passion. 

‘“‘ You will marry me,” he answered, fiercely ; 
“it is only a question of time. I must con- 
quer your girlish scruples in time; and I love 
you too well to weary of the task of winning 

ou.” 
hr You will make me hate you.” 

** Nonsense.” : 

“It is the truth, Sir John Carlyle; I will 
never be your wife—never while the world 
stands.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘IT do not want to.” 

** Do you dislike me?” 

“No; until you spoke of this I liked you.” 

** And in time you will love me.” 


rice, Hyacinth, 
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«« Never.” : 

« Hyacinth,’ and the repressed passion in 
the strong man’s voice was terrible to hear, 
«J have only seen you once, but I love you 
with a strength that will last my life. My 
will has never yet been conquered ; with me 
to desire has been to obtain, and I am satis- 
fied as I have succeeded in all other wishes I 
shall in time succeed in this.” 

She burst into tears. 

“Jt is cruel and unmanly to persecute me 

“T am not persecuting you. I love you; I 
want to take you from a home where you are 
slighted and neglected to one of which you 
will be the idolised mistress! I want to make 
your days a dream of ey 

“And I tell you I- will not have your love, 
your devotion ; I will stay as I am.” 

“Gently. You may send me away, but do 
you think with your face other men will not 
come upon the same errand? Do you fancy 
Lord Norman, who openly counts on your 
marrying early, will have much patience with 
your scruples?” 

Hyacinth turned crimson. 

“He must.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ He cannot force me to marry against my 
will.” 

“But he can make your life such a weari- 
ness to you you may be glad to escape from 
his thraldom at any price. Hyacinth, my 
darling, have pity on yourself if you have none 
on me. What will your home life be like if you 
send me away—if you refuse the only man in 
the world who has power to leave your father 
in possession of Normanhurst ?”’ 

She turned to him with a little, sobbing 


cry. 

“Sir John, be generous, be merciful!” 

“« My darling, I would be everything tender 
to you ; only, Hyacinth, I cannot give you up.” 

“ You must give me time to think, to under- 
stand the idea.” 

“Willingly. I'should like to marry you to- 
morrow, but I never meant to hurry you. I 
will go away, Hyacinth, for six months if you 
-will promise to consider my proposal carefully. 
You will be presented in the interval; other 
men will covet your love as Ido; only, Hya- 
cinth, not one of them can care for you more 
tenderly than he who found you lying white 
and motionless in the snow.” 

She looked up at him with strangely softened 
eyes. 

“ Would you really do that?” 

“Aye. I will your father you are so 
young; it is cruel to press you for a decision. 
I will leave you ectly free for six months, 
and then I will come for my answer ; only 
remember, Hyacinth, though I leave you I 
love you still; nothing can alter that. For 
me there is but one wife in the whole world, 
and her name is Hyacinth. And now, fare- 
well. This is the end of February ; the first 
. ae I shall return to know my 

‘a had 

He pressed his lips passionately to her brow, 
and left her. 

The girl her hands and gave one 
sigh of unutterable relief. 

“Six months’ delay,” she murmured to her- 
self; “‘ what a ite! Oh! I wish he had 
never loved me. r to bring misery toall 
who care for me. Well, I shall never have to 
listen to Sir John again. Insix months’ time 
no one will want to marry me; the whole 
world will know my secret, and oh ! what will 
become of me?” 

She burst into a fit of passionate weeping; 
her troubles seemed more than she could bear. 

In her pure, young life was one fatal error, 
a alas! no remorse could undo its 
wor 

The girl, who was an Earl’s only child, who 
had that day been sought in marriage by the 
richest commoner in England, would gladly 
have places with the meanest of her 
father’s hired servants. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ATMOOR. 

Armoor is the name the Arabs give the 
utterly barren kind of desert. This, says a 
recent writer in the Century, is truly the ideal 
desert, consisting mainly of hard gravel plains 
diversified by zones of deep sand, rocky ridges, 
sometimes of considerable altitude and rugged 
defiles. It is absolutely destitute of all vege- 
tation, and ree prey 4 of animal life, 

Only the ostrich and hyena cross it swiftly 
by night, and the vulture hovers over the 
caravans by day. Nota tree, not a bush, not 
a blade of grass, relieves the glare of the sun- 
light upon the yellow sand. 

No one can resist the solemn impression of 
deep silence and infinite space produced by the 
desert.. When night has come, and the soldiers 
and Bedouins are asleep in the bivouacs, walk 
away under the unequalled African moon be- 
yond the first ridge of sand or rocks. 

Around you stretches a boundless sea-like 
horizon. The sand gleams almost as white as 
snow. Nota sound falls upon the ear, not the 
murmur of a breeze, not the rustle of a leaf or 
grass, not the hum of the smallest insect. 
Silence—only silence—as profound as death, 
unless it is broken by the howl of a prowling 
hyena or the distant roar of the king of beasts. 

Within the limits of Egypt and the Soudan 
these desolate atmoors extend over three- 
quarters of a million of square miles, never 
trodden by the foot of man. 

Only a few caravan trails cross them in 
their narrowest parts, with scanty wells at 
long intervals; and the necessities of trade 
can alone account for their being penetrated 
at all. They are like oceans, where caravans 
pass each other in haste, like vessels at sea. 

The marches are perfectly terrible, and yet 
it is worse to halt during the day than to keep 
in motion, for the heat makes sleep or rest 
impossible, even under canvas. 

With the burning sand under your feet, and 
the vertical sun over your head, you are as 
between the lids of an oven. In summer the 
thermometer rises to one hundred and fifty 
and one hundred and sixty degrees. 

The air that blows feels as if it had just 
passed through a furnace or;brick-kiln. Over 
the plains it quivers visibly in the sun, as if 
rising from a redhot stove, while the mirage 
mocks your senses with the most lifelike 
images of lakes, ponds, and rippling waters. 

Were not the nights comparatively cool 
(eighty degrees in summer) neither men nor 
animals could endure the terrible ordeal. 

° 





AN ORIENTAL HOSPITAL FOR 
ANIMALS. 


Tue Jains, like other Buddhists, have a 
strong i a fo all animal life, not only that 
which is utiful, but that which is weak, 
helpless, and even hideous. 

The hospital is but one evidence of this. 
The visitor describes the scene as both ludi- 
crous and pathetic. 

The monkey part of the hospital was the 
most entertaining. A big ape supported itself 
on crutches; another sick inmate was lying 
stretched full length on the floor, gazing 
most piteously into the keeper's face. It 
seemed to be an object of deep interest to all 
the other monkeys who clustered around it. 

The native doctor shook his head solemnly, 
and if it had been a human being he could not 
have said more tenderly that she was dying. 
In these compartments were collected, as it 
almost seemed, every known quadruped and 
biped on the face of the — 

Old elephants, dilapidated buffaloes, de- 
plumed ravens, vultures, and buzzards hob- 
nobbled together with gray-bearded goats and 
most foolish-looking old rami; rats, mice, 
rabbits,-hens, herons, lame ducks, forlorn old 
cocks, and sparrows, jackals, old owls, and 
geese, live here in harmony side by side. 

I have been shown through palaces which 
interested me less. We waited to see this 
curious medley of inmates dine. 

When the food which suited each class was 


€ 





being conveyed by a band of attendant boys 
to their various troughs, pens, etc., the noise 
and confusion were deafening. The monkeys 
in particular, with the peacocks—birds the 
most sacred to the Hindus and Jaina—raised 
such a howl and were so importunate to be 
served first that we were glad to escape. 

Such is the extreme to which Oriental 
charity is carried. But, after all, there is 
something very noble and touching about this 
‘infirmary ’’ for the brute creation. 

Everyone who finds any animal wounded, 
sick, aged, or dying, is authorised to bring it 
here, and here it is really well cared for until 
death comes to relieve it from all suffering. 

Who can estimate the power of an institu- 
tion that is continually caring for the dumb 
mutes of the animal kingdom, who bear not 
only man’s burdens, but his harshness and 
neglect, with the patience of almost sanctified 
beings? 





WITH AND WITHOUT ANIMAL 
SPIR 


‘‘ Sue is the liveliest child I ever knew, of 
my own or of others,’’ said a lady, some years 
ago, of her daughter of thirteen summers ; 
‘*she is everywhere at the same time, upstairs 
and downstairs, with the chickens in the 
yard, and in the barn for eggs. It’s her 
animal spirits, I suppose, and it’s about time 
for her to sober down,’ by which the good 
woman meant she should stay in the house 
and learn the accomplishments and fit herself 
for society. 

The fate of her older sister, a languid miss 
of seventeen, has no suggestion for the mother. 
This invalid daughter has been “ finished,” 
and she was nearly so ag to the uses of prac- 
tical female life. She was tired, spent much 
of her time in bed or on the lounge, and was 
unfit to be married. 

And the mother was about to commence a 
treatment with the child which would have 
resulted likewise. 

There are nations and families, how for- 
tunate, that have escaped this notion, that 
spirits animals in girls must be murdered, and 
death take their place in obedience to social 
behests. 

A very great authority once said to the 
writer,— 

‘¢In the country I have had occasion to 
admire the beauty in connection with high 
physical life of girls; they ride, they row, 
they swim, in connection with study or the 
pursuit of accomplishments, till they are 
twenty-five, or until marriage.” 

Let the girls then run, and do not check 
them and make them feel they ought to be 
ashamed to exhibit vitality. Let them fulfil 
their teens in company with animal spirits. 
Their studies and their accomplishments will 
not suffer; do not fear. Mothers, it is well 
worth your time to try it. 


» Aw Orrentat Router Marries A Poor Girt. 
—His Highness the Maharajah Duleep Singh, 
who makes such a dazzling display of dia- 
monds at Queen Victoria’s Court, married a 
poor girl in Egypt under most unusual circum- 
stances. The Maharajah was paying a visit 
to the American Mission-school at Cairo, and 
was attracted by the intelligent manner with 
which one of the teachers conducted her class. 
The interest of the prince increased on con- 
versing with the girl, and he obtained the 
particulars of her history from the superin- 
tendent of the school. She was the daughter 
of an Arab woman. Her father was a German, 
who, on his marriage with a countrywoman 
of his own, placed her in the Mission-school, 
but from that time had refused to recognize 
her in any ne fF The superintendent had only 
expressions of the highest praise for the girl’s 
conduct in fitting herself for the position of 
teacher. Though of pleasing appearance, the 
girl was by no means beautiful. The prince 
married the Arab girl a fortnight later at the 
British Consulate at Alexandria. 
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SAVED BY LOVE. 


101 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


“T aw sure, my lord, I am mortally sorry, 
but it.wasn’t-my fault. Why hesvas as weak 
as any baby, he was, and couldn’t stand 
ecarcely, and——’”’ 

‘« Peace woman, go!” she exclaims, fiercely. 
“The hope-of years is shattered through your 
negligence !”’ 


The old-dame, completely frightened. by his | 


lordship’s anger, very soon takes her leaye. 

‘+I -will find him, hound shim down as I 
would a«wily fox,” mutters Warren. ‘* Light 
was within: my reach, he must: have reveaded 
what he was:to Esme ;' he.was.in -my.power. 
Fool that Lswas not to have watched by him 
dav and night myself!” 

His reverie is interrupted by his man 
bringing in letters. 

‘‘ What’s this?” he almost groans,.as he 
tears open a large blue envelope, nervously ; 
‘*‘a communication from my solicitors. Some 
bad news, I suppose. Troubles never.come 
singly.”’ 

A clond of . bitter anguish. crosses his:;hand- 


eome but heggard face at the dire intelligence, | 


Forecloge .will they,’’ he ,says,;brokenly. 
4 Tarn my. poor mother from the roof. that has 
sheltered her! The miserable harpies; couldn’t 
they haye .waited a month longer? .Who 
knows, the tide of luck might turn in; that 
time. Oh, Heaven ! have mercy upon my,poor 
moter!” 
In deep;agony he bows his head on_his 


"knees ina paroxysm of remorse and bitterness 


of spirit. 

‘ There’s. no.help for it; I must go at once 
off to Croylands to stand by my mother’s 
side. It would kill her if;anything occurred 
and Lavas.away.” 

The next morning:he leaves Monaco in.a 
fever of anxiety, and hastens to Croylands. 

‘«Dear Warren, this is joy, indeed!” -ex- 
elaims,hjs,mother, when, greeting him. ‘“ But 
why did.you.not write and tell :me you .were 
eoning,»so,that we might have given you.” 
right good welcome? It is so seldom the 
master of .gur.ancestral zhalls.deigns.to visit 
them.’ 

Evyery.word.she utters stings. him like a;two- 
edged sword, for he dreads‘the awful:ordeal of 
confessing his fearful, reckless conduct. ‘ 

 Lwouldzather be:shot from a cannon’s 
mouth.thansell her,” he -thinks, .as he ; gazes 
with infinite pathos and:tenderness. on the 
fast.eging,faee and silvyery.hair of Lady Croy- 
land. ‘S$hall Lever hayethe hardihood, the 
rat .40.yeyeal my profligacy, my. accursed 

fol y 9) 

‘How; pade.and jaded -you are,,dear.son !”’ 
ghe gays, .anpxiously. ~‘,Are -you -ill .or 
troubled ond 

‘Yes, I am rather worried, mother,” he 
replies gravely. 

} fgareyqu.are ill, very ill,” she falters, 
“ L see aawonderful change in you. Are you 
ba 5 ther !’’ he broken] 

“U, mother!” he gasps, brokenly, 
“« You sgee Hs you.the most miserable of 
menu; a wretch that would welcome death as 
a bleased relief—-an escape from ,a veritable 
Hades.” 

Oly. dear.son, my one.hope en earth, do 
not break.my heart. I look.to,you.now to be 
the propof my declining days. Take courage, 
Warren! Crush, out of the future.all the past, 
It isthat which is sapping your health and 
strength. You cannot deceiveme. I.gee the 
Change .wroyght in you. Do, I beseech you, 
banish yain regrets. You have nothing to re- 
preach yourself with. You were the wronged 
party, not-——”’ 

“1 pray.you, mother,tocease. Every word 
you.gay only. adds to my: torture,’’ he .says, 
hoarsely. 

‘dts alo wly, kut.surely, hastening .me.to 
the, grave,’’.she replies, tearfully, ‘‘ to.see yon 
but the wrezk of your bright, happy self. Itis 


my place to you to forget, when I see the 
sad wreck you have become,” 

“ Mother !* he exclaims, Eontritely, don’t 
heed me. “I am reckless, , and deserve 
my miserable head, for no man merits them 
more severely.” 


Lady Croyland becomes intensely alarmed 
at his excited state,,and with that infinite 
tact so common to women tries,to change the 
current of his thopghts by saying abruptly,— 

‘* Come, you are tired, and xequire a little 
ateention and refreshment after your journey. 
I will soon put you right,” hastily ringing the 
bell, and ordering a light repast, and helping 
him to wine, which she-noticed he drank only 
too freely. 

*‘ Poor boy!” she. sighs. ‘‘ There is.some 
fearful secret weighing him down, Can he 
have committed something -terrible? Oh, 
merciful Heayen! spare me so dreadful a 
thought.” 

While his mother. is wondering and ponder- 
ing over his strange behaviour, he is revolving 
in his mind how-to break.the fearful intelli- 
| ego ha her of debt and difficulties of impend- 
ing rul 

Dy Would it kill her ?”’ .he pinaes again fill- 
ing up his glass with the rub a wine, 
and swallowing it. down ata ‘\ Hers 
is a proud, unyi nature yo might 
snap ; in that case I should become,a——”’ 

But here he breaks off .his. reverie, and 
starting up suddenly, says,— 

‘‘Where’s Margaret? I should like to see 
the.old soul ; it isa long time.now since we 
met.” 

‘*¥ou will find her in her own .domain, 
Warren,” she says, sorrowfully, grief and 

anxiety in every aa as she notes his fevered, 
flushed face, and his trembling hands that 
can scarcely retain.the:hold. of the decanter. 


ing rather than: walking out of:her: presence. 

“‘Whatsin have I-committed inumy life?” 
groans. the poor lady, as sheclasps:her hands 
tightly together .in «silent «prayer. ‘A 
drunkard’s fate will beymy poor, misguided 
boy’s! :Merciful Heayen! spare -him—save 
him. I will give my life for his rescne.”’ 

“So you shave come to-us.at last!” cxies 
‘Margarct,.jeyously. Oh, Lame deli 
I could ery::with ha that ‘I. could ;.ave 
are so lonesome "” rand the faithful 
creature presses his, hand lovingly, Jooks -ap 
to receive the usual;cheery smile, and «her 
eyes swim with tears as she sees the fearful 
change in that once frank, merry face. 

“Why, you.are ill, Jad ;. you want nursing,” 
she adds, tenderly. * Iwill devote all my 
time to nursing you. It’s that knogking about 
in foreign parts that’s done it.” 

“Tt’s my own accursed folly you should 
say,” he replies, moodily. ‘See here, aaa 
I. haye come to you as I haye done all-th 
days of my life—to talk to you, to .ask ~e 

vice. I am in mortal trouble; -will yon 
help me?” 
we eal, you.ask me.such a question, master 


Re snaps, hastily. “You .would not. if .you 
ew 

“Go on, I am listening,” .arswers the dame, 
seftly, wonderi ig is his amine with.a, grim, 
amc a FoR» i lines. deepens -with dire 
orebodings, 


“JI,” and his speech becomes almest in- 
coherent, “am in. difficulties ; thats, Iumean 
entangled. There, hang it all, T:eaa’t: ignite | sine 
explain ;”’ her truthful, earnest eyes are look- 
ing at him straight.in the face, causing him 
to flinch and waver-im his 


travagant, and spent mere money than was 
quite.wise. Well, I ean’t.see there’s .much-to 
worry about ; .you,ean:retrench -now>that-yon 
are at home.”’ 

‘‘ Lam worse than that ; I have got intothe 
hands of a pack of wolves, ” he adds, brokenly. 





* Then all I can say is, get out of therr 


nothing except a yew Heap them upon | 


‘* L.will go,to:her,”” he. says, eagerly, stagger- 


“For i sake, don’t give me that etl.” 


purpose. 
‘You »mean -you ihaye:been sa dittle «ex- | 


clutches as ss as you can. Lady. Croy. 
Jand.will-help yeu, I feel certain.” 

“Do you think it would injuremy:mother’s 
shealth.or. give heria shock if she were really 
asked to give up our home? Tmesn, do you 
think she survive such,a-blow ? 

‘What: on earth ,areyou.diriving xat, lad, 
You surely don’t mean to :take sher abou; 
travelling along .of you. Why, of: course, it 
would kill her.” 

‘That-is not what Ivmean,”’ “he pursues; 
‘should a necessity ever occur to cause our 
removal-from Oroylands,:-would:she shave the 
nerye and courage:to leave dtvsowhat I am 
asking 9” 

“ Certainly not. Why, she'd) pinesaway in 
a week, or a month at:most,evendi:she were 
carried out: alive; ibut why aisk me.snch a 
question? Surely .you\ know hewndear the 
old as 4oher ?”’ 

I dnow,”’ -he murmurs, ,sabsently ; 

“don't heed me, Lam oply.joking with you.” 

‘Then please don’t; makesughjekes.again,” 
he replies, rather severely. ‘\Atvalkevents, 
your looks are not very gay.” 

ihim,”’ :ske 


‘“‘Tt’s the wine that’s .m 
mutters. “It’s downright sinfylwitds, ito see 
him like this. It wouldebrealphissweatwiie’s. 
heart, Lknow,if.she knew of it. :-Keolish boy, 
why on earth doesn’t he take her to his ‘heart, 

-and let: bygones: be: bygones? V1bjust mention 
cher:name,.and see:what:he says.’’ 

“‘You.are right. A fellow. who :has; been 

travelling .all : a feels jaded.and done up, 
*Manganet, he adds » condiliatingly ; > *t hesides, 
I’m.out ofsorts,» you knew.” 

‘A »good rest .will .set.cyouxsp, iad. - 
would something: elsexthatvI iknew-ef,’’ che 
ventures to say, rather nerveusly. 

‘“ What is that, nurse?” 


go :to our  wite widsask for an 
tbe, 


an enon te 5 ll at fommay; pains,” 
heexclaims; bursting outintoa hard; mocking 
laugh, that causes the good soul tovsbauidder—it 
is. so.mirthlegs, 


tried?” she soplis 


taal it if peer 8 pene 
may come ae ie 
silence to one gon sone 


aera 
“Let it; I 8 «gtonily. 


“ Yow large yout shane cea by occa 
obey me—-to be: fgithful . vA ame. ; ge . 
i Abink, y:” 





i 


“Did you ever prove her { , Warren?” 
she asks, 1 aid 
“Yes, 1 "Too well ‘ox my e. of 
mind,”’. 3 a ee 
ne to conte 
se Bia 
“I wouldn’t., 
even if the wl 
. pay. words. seem, mony ae 
I must say.no more, ris gad mors, 


good. Heme thing is = cartain—the i 

stillin his heaxt. I could, see itin.the, 

of his poor, thin face when I ee cr 
With a lowering brow, he strides .ont.of :the: 


own apacment ong aol Bextor, 
ys lala l just 
ena sate 
— patie td 3 pee any inde Foriane may 
es, labret ings cola ahd 
eran po SEES y ywawer, SO 


pec makes his way to the li wmf as if 
emnseen influence is pr him.on 
Prcounmait.a. desperate daod the ae he with 


# Confound. ital, >how. 1” 
he grumbles, 4 dep eagae 
rummages over the papers ; ‘ anyone would 





fancy I was going to commit a crime—or 
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murder. “Pid I say crime ?”’ (this as heplaces 
a sheet-of blue ee him). “Why, it 
would be-ré4l murder4f mother died through 
me. Come, vld-mar pluck up nerve. ‘Let me 
see, he always used a quill; so*he did. Now for 
it. I+I—have done it in‘fun many ».a'' time, 
and he-used to lawgh at-my deftness.”’ 

He-takes-a. quill pen; looks-at itintently for 

a second, ‘then writes insbold round letters.a 
signature, but it bore no resemblence‘to his 
own. 
“ The ‘die is-cast! ’’ he-exelaims, “as great 
beads of -perspiration. bedew his broad fore- 
head. ““I-eannot’tarn“bask now-even if ‘I 
would. ‘Heneeforth lI must-become a wanderer, 
a fugitive. I dare-mot look into‘my mother’s 
face again ; I have fotfeited #ll rizht-to be her 
gon.”” 

When the Dowager Ledy Groyland-sent. up 
for Warren ‘the servant returned ‘with a blank, 
seared wountenance: to-say he*had gone, and 
handed» her-a-letter. 

It-wes brief, arid-simply said ,— 

“ Dranes? Moruer,—Do not worry about me. 
I am like-the-proverbial Sew, never contented 
except -When «reaming - about. + Quietness 
only bores me. Expect me when“you-see~me, 
and try to think ‘leniewtly of your unhappy, 
erring son— ‘OWannen.”’ 

“ Gone again !’*she sobs, ‘and I had formed 
such hepes and plans for his happiness ! This 
isa bitteblew, onethatis-almest greater than 
I ean‘ bear.’? * 

‘The prowd-head‘ is bowed in-angwish on the 
jewelléethaatde.-while the-sun ‘#ints through 
the ambersik -eurtéins,-easting ehadews of 
‘itfal light-en the silyeryhair, that-shines like 
spun Sik. Poer-stffering mether ! ‘How many 
hke you areweeping-as-you-rre now’ for-some 
erring, mi ad - Oi}, «whose ‘life is severed 
from the-parental-stem, in-marny cases never 
to be-again- united in’ life | 

iGHAPTER XXX. 

Neanny “three -months ‘have -passed — since 
Lord‘ Croyland “paid “his hurried-visit to his 
ancestral home, and finds him in worse: straits 

‘than béfore;*the sight-of-one-eye-being almost 
totally-gone «through a» paififal malady des- 
cribed by the doctors as a cataract. 

This calamity, coming-as it did-in the wake 
of othermisfortunes,: etely overwhelmed 
him; and pemreooene. ~bitterness was not 
iull eneughjhe.-was,told the.sight of .his other 

; danger. 

j dyamong strangers, he fretted 
aad: ,; Cuxging |dbis miserable life, and 
lo9ging¢0 axdently,for a glimpse of that tender 
motheris,dace, 40: deel the jtouch of Jove and 
ampatees owhioh .be dare not olaim .at her 
fr) $s. 


In themeantime Lord MacIvor had been 
‘searchipg allover the laaddor| his, eld friend, 
and thereughly; ti i ave-up 
ild,geose svansrshoroniaanae Sb least. 4 
‘Tn ereyre name, is,the. meaning 
‘this? pe-pxelaimas,.asbereads.a letter just 
brevghtim by hie i ing to the 
ropa eh aaaatienan Wekinine 
eeVer + { deo Vi an e 
foul iSname doesit mean? Twenty-two 


rah net x ; wei his, neck.it lL ,eatch the 
Zoo J : 
Ln dess shan no-time he is driving as fast 

® good hexge.camtear|to Some cee may in = 

Very @miable fyaane of,mind, 

bon '4 1 i yeMr. Martin, that 

i ?”\ Lord Maciver exclaims 

excitedly, all-the qvaam-Celtic bload rushing 

into. his dage. 

Die inmeaT anions eat sebahioneevite 
cestainty, singe ageeptance an 

anne voduce 14 at ,enee.’” 

load,” masedenuaon = oe rturbed 
a) bys Wit. 

by his visitor's. excitability. “ "that. or,is.it 


yay 


and his hands tremble strangely as he fastens 
his eyes on the piece of blue paper, as if it 
fascinated him with dumb horror. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” puts in Mr. Martin, 
watching his lordship with keen interest, and 
wondering what it all means. 

*° Yes, II. am quite satistied,”hesays, ina 
strange, thick voice. ‘You see'I have’ been 
much away, and my memory is not quite so 
keen and——”’ 

‘“No need of any apology,” returns the 
lawyer, rubbing his hands and »smiling 
pleasantly ; ‘‘little mistakes will happen at 
times to the most perfect of human beings. 
We are not infallible.” 

“Gracious heavens! Iwould- rather this 
day had never dawned for me, than to‘fixid out 
this miserable treachery,’’ he mutters, ashe 


stern, deep anger. 
‘“How ‘dare ‘he betray -me?”’ he thinks, a 
savage scowl on his usually merry face ; “there 


next time we meet.”’ 

““You have found him atiast, dear friend,” 
‘Esme says, rather tremulously, as.she greets 
‘Augnus. ‘* Come; take a seat, | tell me every- 
thing.’’ 

Lord Maéfvor takes the proferred chair, 
and Jooks-at the lovely, wistful, anxious face 
with a world of pity in -his frank eyes. 
‘Would:that I could-spare you,” he thinks ; 
“to die'I believe would be easier.” 

‘‘ Why don’t you speak ?’’ sheasks, in sharp, 
pained accents. ‘Has anything happened ? 
Oh, do not, I beg, keep mein suspense ? ” 

‘“*He is alive and well, for what I know to 
the contrary,’he ‘replies, in -an agitated, 
evasive manner; that-sadly perplexes her. 

“Then hayen't you brought me 
tidings ? ’ shefalters. 

‘Well, yes) I‘have, but excuse me just fora 
second, dear Lady Croyland. 
the thing, and——”’ 

‘*You are keeping something back from me,”’ 
she says, in quick gasps. ‘You have-seen 
‘him ; you have quarrelled about me, and——’’ 

‘«T “pledge you my word of honour that 
your husband and I have not met,” he replies, 
gently. 

‘Pray forgive me,” she-pleads; ‘‘I am so 


tell me something (this coaxingly); now 
haven’t you?” 

‘Yes,’ he thinks, ‘‘ I have come to brand 
your husband ‘as-a forger, and your innocent 
offspring as the child of a felon—to crush out 
all joy, all hope, from your sweet life.” 

“Something ofa very unpleasant nature 
has occurred,” he says, gravely. ‘‘Come, 
sister, you will need all the sympathy of-a 
brother’s affection to help you to*bear-up 
(taking her hands in his, and holding them in 
a‘firm clasp.) 

Very soon the terrible truth is told, and 
Esme, with cold despair at her heart,-sits on 
stolidly, as if speech is frozen—all ‘the bright- 
ness has faded out of her dark eyes, and a 
nen through her ‘frame like ‘that of 

h 


th. 

“Tt istoo awful !’’ she murmurs'‘at last, her 
pallid lips’ bursting ‘their crnel bonds; “what 
can be ifome 2-how saye him?” 

“That is what brought “me ‘here to-day,” 
he rejoins, nervously. “If I-had the cash in 


money is | tied up in shares and other 


asks anxiously. 

“ Twenty thousand pounds—that I place at 
your dis ‘lg 

4*May ‘Heaven bless. you!” she exclaims, 
as “hope springs again -up in ‘her’breast. ‘I 
will get the other ten.’’ 

“« How ?”’ -he queries, in amazement. 

“By selling the Croyland diamonds: ‘They are 
a fr and will be sure to fetch the amount 
—the heirlooms.of .a noble. house must go to 
savecits honour. Rather than see it full be- 





not your.signature? ” 





€ 


A grey shade comes over his handsome face | fore the world I would sell every stick I 


| 


possess.”’ 
The rich colour now returns to her face ; 


her eyes fill with the fire of renewed hope, 
and he gazes with ardent admiration aud 
veneration at. this noble woman, whose. very 
beauty.appears not only hallowed, but saintly 
in: his: eyes. 

But the old Adam will rise in spite of all, 
and he reviles'*the man who had won so fair, 
so sweet a flower, and almost hates:him. 

‘“She might have been mine,’”’ he thinks, 
bitterly, ‘the queen of my home and soul 
only he stood in my way, curse him!” 

Presently he dfeels.a tiny little figure pressing 
close.up' to him, and a childish voice says,— 

“So iglad,you tome to see me:and my 
amaamuma ;.me.do ‘ike you.”’ 

A little.silky head is nestling near his 





stalks to his cab, half dazed with-surprise-and | 


will’ be a heavy - reckoning between us the ; 


any | 


Lam not quite’ 


silly and nervous, and fancy all manner of 
strange things,“but I know you have come to . 


the bank all would be easy; but you see my’ 


securities. 
“What.could you lend me towards it ?” she 


‘breast, .a sweet roguish mouth is put p 
temptingly for a kiss. 

The.scowl.of hatred gradually loosens, the 
hard..curves round his ;mouth softens, and 
little Esme—the wee dainty .cherub—has 
|. chased the evil thoughts from her favyourite’s 
overburdened. soul,.and.he is once more. the 
Christian and)chivalzous gentleman. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

| Duar. evening Esme,. Lady Croyland, takes 
her child—the one earthly treasure she 
possesses—on her, knees, ard with tear- 
bedimmed eyes teaches. her a prayer that. 
seems like a wail, it is.so,earnest, so fervent. 

It.is.a touching sight, the lovely mother ir 
| her night robes so white and spotless, the 
" little one kneeling now beside her, echoing in 
, her childish language the plaintive. supplica- 

tion,— 
| To save dear papa from sin. and a Heavenly 


| Father’s anger.” 

“Will he be dood now?” inquires little 
Esme, opening wide her large lustrous eyes. 

‘*T hope so, my darling,’’ she sighs. 

‘Ts papas always naughty, and does. little 
| children pray for them like me?” she .aske 
artlessly. 

“Come, little Esme mustn’t. ask too many 
questions. It is time you closed those eyes ; alf 
the flowers are asleep, so are the.birdies. My 
| flower must sleep tao.” 

Oh! the pain to feel she must meet the 
innocent gaze of her child! No, she dare not, 
| lest its pure soul should see in her eyes what. 

she would sacrifice her life rather than 
ees & 
“She must never know,” ,Esme murmurs, 
“lest she should learn to despise,..perhaps te 
feel ashamed, to own him as father.’’ 

Lord MacIvor was entrusted with the dia- 
monds, and quickly negotiated a loan on them, 
till funds could be realised by ‘the sale of stock 
and shares to redeem them. 

‘““T have settled everything satisfactorily,” 
he says cheerily, one morning entering the 
pretty cottage, a smile‘as of old on his'face. 
“ Tcame as-soon asl possibly could to-tell you 
with my own lips ‘such intelligence I did ‘not 
care to commit to paper.’ Here is the'bill, it ‘is 
yours. No man or woman on earth can-ever 
:point:to-your husbamd now.” 

‘‘ Dear, noble, generous friend, I can never 
tell you in speech what I feel, or how deeply 
I can only say that as long as life lasts I shall 
be your debtor—your tender devoted friend and 
sister.” 

‘Hand in-hand they stand over the grate, 
andsoon the piece of blue paper—the fearful, 
silent-witness of a man’s dire temptation and 
fall—is a tiny heap of black ashes. . 

“ Now to find the poor wanderer and tell:him 
he is:saved,” she says, animatedly. “‘ He must 
be tortured with suspense and misery ; he -will 
retrench and pay you every farthing, ev. 2 if 
Croyland estate is sacrificed. He has been mad, 
guitlty, we know, but I fear he-was in grievous 
straits, and yielded toa sudden temptation, 
only Heaven knows the imperfectness of our 
frail, -weak natures. Toerr is human, toforgive 
divine.” ; 

Before Lord MacIvor took ‘his leave Esme 
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had prevailed on him to again search for 
Warren, and he set off once more in quest of 
his old chum and friend, though it must be 
<onfessed not with the same feeling of 
fraternal friendship—that was asking evena 


» grand nature like his too much. 


‘“‘T wouldn’t stiran inch,” he mutters, as 
the train rushes along to London express 


. speed ; ‘such a man deserves no pity or con- 


sideration from me, but I could not refuse 
those eyes swimming in tears, those words of 
tender entreaty. I would scour the whole earth 
‘to bring the smiles back to her sweet face, the 
light to her eyes.” 

Arrivedin town, he soon makes the necessary 
arrangements to leave England, and bids good- 
bye to its white cliffs and comfortable palace- 
like clubs, the delights of a glass of sparkling 
ale, its perfect grills and imperfect weather, in 
which every Englishman considers it his 
bounden duty to grow] at and deride. 

No true son of Britain is ever content unless 
he can grumble. It is his safoty-valve from 
‘which he lets off the superfluous steam; and 
‘as the atmosphere is unable to retaliate like a 
‘scolding wife, it gets correspondingly put 
upon, and forms the general topic for spiteful 
remarks, even from the fair sex, especially 
when a sudden deluge pours down in the merry 
month! of May on a duck of a new bonnet. 
Pearls do not drop from rosy lips, big adjectives 
take their place. 


So it happened, when Lord MclIvor stepped 


~ on board a fine screw-steamer bound for France, 


the rain came down in torrents, and the only 
thing to be seen wasa black mass of umbrellas 
and sou’-westers, from which the rain dripped 
like small fountains, 

Suddenly a huge umbrella was jerked in the 
direction of his hat, and away it flew, to his 
dismay and annoyance. 

‘‘T owe you a thousand apologies,” says a 
gentleman, who, in an instant stoops and 
restores it, bowing courteously to his lordship. 

“No matter sir—accident I can see,” returns 
Angus smiling. “ I thought it had blown over- 
board at first.” j 

‘*In that case I should have been able to 
offer you this,” taking from his pocket a seal- 
skin travelling cap. ‘“‘ This is my companion, I 
never leave it at home under any cenditions.” 

‘Indeed !” laughs MclIvor, rather amused. 
“I presume it is an old friend.” 

** Yes, this cap and I have travelled many 
thousands of miles ; but will you favour me by 
joining me,”’ offering a cigar-case. ‘‘I propose 
we adjourn to the smoking saloon, thisjwretched 
weather is highly conducive to rheumatism, 
and other ills the flesh is heir to.” 

‘Rather a jolly kind of fellow,” thinks 
Angus, as he lights a fine cigar and follows his 
new acquaintance to the comfortable saloon; 
“may make a dull voyage pass off pleasantly. 
Anything is better than brooding over the 
past,” this with a sigh. 

The acquaintance becomes more friendly as 
the day lengthens, and Lord MclIvor learns 
that the gentleman is a famous occulist, on 
his way to Paris to attend a very interesting 
case. 

‘Yes, I expect to find it rather a long 
affair, from what I have been informed.” 

“Indeed! May I ask if it isa lady or gentle- 
man?” 

“A gentleman. Quite young, too, poor fel- 
low. It is very sad to see a man struck down 
with blindness in the flower of his manhood.” 

‘It seems the worst fate that could befall 
anyone. I wouldn’t wish my bitterest enemy 
to suffer so direful a calamity,’ returns 
Angus, feelingly. 

‘I presume the poor fellow has sent for you 
because his affliction debars him from coming 
to England ?’’ he adds. 

‘“‘T fancy go,” replies the man of science. 
‘‘ By-the-by, you may even have heard or met 
him. His name is Mr. Warren, and they do 
say he is pretty wealthy.” 

“Warren, that’s odd!” thinks MaclIvor ; 
“ yet, after all, it is a common enough name, 
too. The fact is, I am as full of fancies and 


foolery asa girl lately. I'll have to pull my- 
self together.” 

But, somehow he could not dispossess him- 
self of the coincidence of the name, and de- 
termined to elicit from his fellow-traveller the 
address of the sufferer. 

‘‘Most happy to give it you, I am sure, 
you being one of his own countrymen. It might 
do him some service to talk to you; I know it 
would me if I were so placed.” 

Strange and fickle is fate, at all times de- 
serting poor mortals when they endeavour to 
chase it, coming to their rescue when all hope 
is nearly fled. 

So it was in the case of Lord MacIvor, who 
was on the eve of success, after months of 
hard searching from place to place, from con- 
tinent to continent. 

Esme is standing at the gate, looking pen- 
sively towards the little quiet churchyard 
where her father lies peacefully sleeping, as 
the postman appears in sight with his budget 
of news. 

‘‘T wonder if he has one for me,?”,she mur- 
murs. ‘Yes, he is coming over. How 
strangely agitated I feel, but why I cannot 
tell. Angus only left England the day before 
yesterday, and aw I am a Croyland, the 
others are like a dead past to me—mere 
phantoms that come and go at will.” 

Hastily opening the missive, she gives a cry 
half of joy, half of bitter anguish, and allows 
it to fall from her nerveless grasp, letting it 
flutter like a wounded bird to the hard, un- 
sympathetic earth. 


(To be continued.) 








STRANGE WAGERS. 

A curious bet was made in one of the Lon- 
don clubs, some years ago, that will doubtless 
point a moral. It was that a certain mem- 
ber could not, within two hours, on London- 
bridge, sell one hundred new guineas at a 
penny apiece. 

The man took his place on the bridge with 
a little tray on which he had the coins. He 
informed the passers-by that they were 
genuine gold coins from the Bank of England, 
and that they were to be had for a penny each. 

The cartmen and policemen laughed at him. 
When the time had expired, such is human 
incredulity, that he had sold but two, which a 
maid-servant bought to amuse her two little 
charges. 

Another peculiar bet made in London was 
by a well-known barrister, for a large amount, 
that he would, at a certain hour, block Fleet- 
street in the busiest part of the day, and at 
the narrowest point. 

Half-an-hour before the appointed time he 
took his stand on the opposite side of the 
street from an insurance office which hada 
large lion over the door. He was dressed like 
a necromancer, with a long cloak, and wear- 
ing a tall, pointed hat, and large glasses over 
his eyes. 

Under one arm he carried an enormous 
book, and in his hand he held a large telescope, 
which every few moments he pointed at the 
lion, after inspecting the book. 

People gathered around, and he told them 
that in the Book of Balderhash it was written 
that in_half-an-hour that lion would wag his 
tail. Slowly walking up and down, and eve’ 
few minutes taking a look at the lion throug 
his glass, he attracted the attention of every- 
body, and the awaiting crowd grew every 
moment denser. 

Then waggons stopped to see what the 
trouble was, and these jammed the others, 
until the whole street was crowded and im- 
passable. 

The barrister slipped away in the crowd, 
but a most obstinate jam ensued, and it was 
more than an hour before the police could 
clear the thoroughfare. 





NO COMMON SOLDIER. 
An old French writer relates the following 
of the reign of Louis XIV. :— 





On parade one morning, when my grand- 





father was inspecting his new regiment he saw 
a soldier who held his musket awkwardly, and 
was about to reprove the man, when the major 
whispered him not to notice it, as he would be 
informed of the reason. 

When the parade was over the major related 
that when the regiment was quartered in the 
provinces this soldier, then a corporal, saw two 
of his comrades fighting in the street with 
drawn swords. 

By a general order soldiers were forbidden 
to phen. swords in the streets under pain of 
losing the right hand-—the corporal therefore, 
seeing the consequence likely to accrue to his 
comrades, pric to prevent it, and, according 
to military usage, which forbids any one from 
separating crossed swords but with a sword 
drawn, at once drew his sword and placed 
himself between them. 

At this moment the guard appeared, and 
the two culprits saved themselves by flight; 
but the corporal knowing the correctness of his 
intention and forgetting that in the execution 
of a good deed he had himself offended 


against the law, } apes surrendered with his - 
» aD 


sword in his han was conducted to the 
guard-house. 

A court-martial was speedily called, and the 
corporal told the truth. They demanded the 
names of the guilty persons, and menaced him 
with the punishment if he did not reply. 

‘« Gentlemen,” he replied, “' it is true I know 
them, but I cannot name them. Which of 
you would betraya comrade? No; if I must 
suffer the punishment, I shall at least know 
that I have been the means of saving two men 
for the king’s service, and the only favour I 
ask is that my left hand be cut off instead of 
my right, in order that I yet may be able to 
draw a sword for my country.” 

He was condemned, and his request was 
granted ; but when he arrived at the block he 
said to the executioner,— 

“I suffer this humiliation from a sense of 
discipline and honour; but, as it is the order 
of the king, it ought to be executed by a 
soldier. Stand back, therefore, and give me 
the axe!” 

Seizing the instrument, he placed his hand 
upon the block, and severed it from his body 
at a blow! ; 

This was the same soldier that held his 
musket so indifferently on the parade. 





Mexican “FREEDOM oF THE Hovss.”’—Ar- 
rived at my host’s house he greeted me most 
cordially, assured me again and again of his 
friendship, and conducted me to a school- 
room to see his daughters. There were five. 
all pretty, the eldest lovable. They ranged 
in age from eight to seventeen years. They 
stood in line, in school-girl fashion, as if about 
to make a recitation. Their faces were 
suffused with blushes, but they cast at me 
many a coquettish glance. The father looked 
at them a moment proudly and then intro- 
duced me, after which he astounded me by 
telling me I must make a choice of one of his 
daughters for betrothal to her. I thought he 
was joking, and made some remark in 
pleasantry, when he repeated his statement 
and seemed so grave that I was convinced he 
was in earnest. Iscarcely know how the scene 
ee -" became very “ning and did a 
great dea unnecessary ing, just as a 
young man does when, partly intoxicated, he 
thinks of some wo for pleasure which his 
better sense bids him to f ; but I think I 
lied to the gentleman by telling him that I 
had a wife and children. The next day he 
informed me that the betrothal was an act of 


co’ toward an ultra-favoured t, and 
signifed nothing more than that the person 
so honoured the “freedom of the house.” 


The granting of this privilege is indeed an 
honour, for no one but a near relative to a 
Mexican woman may, unaccompanied by 
near relative, enter any part of an aristocrat’s 
residence where the females of the household 
resort. Even the parlour, therefore, is sacred 
from intrusion unless one be accepted on the 
intimate footing accorded one’s betrothed. 
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SUNSHINE. 


rious, glorious sunlight! Can it be 
ews while Che years so dark have been for 


me, 

While hopeless pain has been my constant 
nest, 

ata hegre grief has kept me sable 


dress 
O sunlight, thou hast shone on all the rest? 


I hope so; yea, I pray, that tyrant gloom, 
So long my comrade in my sunless room, 
May henceforth find thee beaming at his 
side 
Till thou his shade hast borne to Lethe’s 
tide, 
And freed his captives with a conquerer’s 
pride. 


T almost came to doubt God’s providence, 
Or even if he was. All confidence 
Seemed dying ; till one day a radiant zone 
Of borrowed sunlight on my mirror shone, 
Caught through an unu door wide open 
thrown. 


Oh, ‘twas a blest diversion ! a relief 
From the dull world of self; and though ’twas 
brief, 
It seemed indeed that hovering angels 
bright 
Illumed the spot where faith was hid from 


sight 
And quicken buried hope, and there was 
light! 
And then incarnate thou didst show thy face! 
And like thy master, Christ, thou didst 
embrace 
And say to me, “ Arise! I came to save 
That which was lost.” And from my 
darling’s grave 
I rose, disease dispelled, a rescued slave. 


Oh, how I grew to love the noble form 
Which thou didst take! E’en yet more brisk 
and warm 
My pulses beat when I recall the touch 
Of that angelic hand. Its charm was stch 
I might have grown to prize it overmuch. 


But with a buoyant, penetrating care 
He found another pur es bleak and bare, 
= showering brilliant beams about my 
eet . 
He left my side, his mission here complete, 
And thy full splendour covered his retreat. 


Now is there not a cheerless life to-day 

That we may brighten with a cheering ray ? 
Miraculous physician ! I would be 
Thy helpmeet; and I fain would see 
A thousand unused doors swing wide for 








thee. 
a = L. I. M. 
THE 
MISTRESS OF LYNWOOD. 
—o— 


CHAPTER XLV. 


To Sir Ralph Lynwood, the fact of his 
wife’s taking the family diamonds brought an 
absolute conviction that her flight was pre- 
meditated, and not the result of a chance meet- 
ing with Lionel, and ardent persuasion on his 
part. In the pain and humiliation of the dis- 
covery all er thoughts’ were forgotten ; 
and he said nothing of the purpose for which 
he and the doctor sat waiting so long. 

Not so Dr. Seaforth, who wished to have 
the m cleared up, and who presently in- 
formed Otho of the very grave discoveries he 
had made with regard to the Baronet’s indis- 
othe soldi tl 

e soldier was, apparently, quite overcome 
by the intelligence—to such an extent, indeed, 
that for some time he did not venture any 
remark. At last he said,— 

“And you think the poison was adminis- 
tered in my uncle’s lemonade? ”’ 





“Yes, the probabilities are in favour of 
that theory.” Otho turned to Sir Ralph. 
**Do you remember one morning, not long 
ago, you looked through the window and saw 
Adrienne pouring something into the jug?” 
Sir Ralph made a slight movement of assent; 
he remembered the circumstance perfectly, 
and it appeared to him now of deadly signifi- 
cance. 

**Do not let us pursue the subject,” he said, 
very wearily. ‘I am tired, quite worn out, in 
fact, and incapable of thought, let alone con- 
versation. I must be quiet for awhile.” 

In this opinion Dr. Seaforth entirely agreed, 
for the Baronet certainly did not look fit for 
any kind of exertion. -He had a strange, 
pinched appearance, and there were livid 
circles round his eyes. The physician wished 
to prescribe a soothing draught for him, but he 
would not take it. 

“TI want rest—only rest,” he said, and so 
they left him ; and who shall guess the sor- 
rows of those night watches, as he thought of 
his young wife and the love he had lavished 
upon her—the love to which she had made so 
base a return ? 

Early in the morning Dr. Seaforth came 
again to Lynwood Hall, for he was by no 
means easy in his mind with regard to the 
condition of Sir Ralph, and his anxiety was 
not allayed when he saw him. The Baronet 
had not been to bed all night, and still sat in 
his study—unwashed, unshaven, haggard-eyed 
—a contrast in every respect to his former 
self. 

Otho was with him when the physician 
entered. 

My dear Sir Ralph, let me implore you to 
take a soothing draught, and go to bed!” ex- 
claimed the doctor. ‘Rest is absolutely 
essential for you.’’ 

‘But it is quite impossible I can take it 
yet,” answered Sir Ralph, with a faint smile 
that was touchingly sad. “I must have 
this mystery of the poison cleared up first. 
Otho has been saying that, for his own sake, 
and that of the rest of the household, we ought 
to get to the bottom of the affair, and I agree 
with him. ‘ But,” he added, passing his 
hand across his brow, ‘‘ I am not in a fit con- 
dition to see to anything myself, so I must 
delegate the task to you.” 

Dr. Seaforth bowed with grave acquiescence, 
and he and Otho retired into another room, 
where they discussed the matter. 

‘* For my own part,I have not the least doubt 
that Lady Lynwood is responsible for the 
attempted crime,” said the soldier; “‘ the evi- 
dence against her is so strong as to be almost 
irrefutable. Do you not think we had better 
search her room ?”’ 

The doctor hesitated at first, but finally 
agreed to the proposal; and together they pro- 
ceeded to the suite of apartments that had 
been fitted up so carefully and tastefully for 
Sir Ralph’s young bride, and which already 
seemed to have a deserted and neglected 
appearance, although their mistress had been 
absent so short a time. 

Adrienne was not fond of locking things 
up, and, as a consequence, the two gentlemen 
had very little trouble in searching. Her 
dressing- case was secured, but the lock was 
not a very uncommon one, and Dr. Seaforth 
had on his bunch a key: that fitted it, and 
witk which it was opened. 

It contained a few articles of jewellery, some 
scent, and one or two letters from school 
friends, and besides these a tiny phial, and 
seme white powder, wrapped up in paper. 

Dr. Seaforth*took possession of these two 
last, while his kind face expressed unmitigated 

isgust 


“These are quite sufficient proofs of Lady 
Lynwood’s guilt,” he said. ‘Good Heavens ! 
how is it possible such wickedness can dwell in 
such a fair body?” 

Otho smiled cynically. 

“IT should have thought the experiences 
of your profession would have prepared 
you for these kind of coincidences,’ he 





observed. 


‘I am really afraid of telling Sir Ralph,” 
added Dr. Seaforth, “and yet suspense may 
be trying him more than absolute cer- 
tainty.” 

‘“* There can be no doubt of it, in my opinion 
no time should be lost in acquainting him with 
the truth.” 

Sir Ralph took the intelligence very quietly 
—so quietly, indeed, that both his companion. 
were astonished. He made no remark, but 
leaned back in his chair, his eyes fixed on the 
ground in an absent, contemplative sort of 
way. Suddenly Dr. Seaforth, who was watch. 
ing him, observed a strange twitching of the 
corners of the mouth, and sprang to his side, 
exclaiming in an alarmed voice,— 

‘* Captain Lynwood, get a mustard poultice 
made instantly, and have a foot-bath of 
mustard-and-water prepared; your uncle is 
threatened with paralysis.” 

Otho hurried out of the room, and returned, 
followed by the housekeeper, who had brought 
the poultice, which was instantly applied to 
the back of the Baronet’s neck, while his feet 
were placed in hot mustard-and-water. But 
these preventive measures were of no avail, 
and soon it became known throughout the 
house that Sir Ralph Lynwood was stricken 
with paralysis. 

He was carried to his room and put to bed, 
and all day long he layin a state of semi- 
stupor, unable to speak or move, and with all 
his faculties suspended, while a strange 
silence fell on the house, and the servants 
went about with quiet footfalls and scared faces, 
conscious of a sense of the calamity that had 
fallen on the master of Lynwood, and wonder- 
ing what the erring wife would say when she 
heard of the result her elopement had pro- 
duced on her husband. 

Evil news flies apace, and it was no secret 
that Lady Lynwood had gone away with. 
Lionel Egerton. 

Otho watched by Sir Ralph’s bedside as 
anxiously as the rest, but his anxiety had a 
different basis. 

‘‘ If he should die now I should be all right, 
for he has made no will,” he said to himself, 
and then he went to Dr. Seaforth. 

‘What do you think of my _ unclo’s 
condition?” he asks, his face full of grave 
distress. 

‘It is critical, of course, but I do not 
apprehend any immediate danger. The first 
attack of paralysis is rarely fatal, but I cannot 
say how soon it may notbe followed by another,” 
was the reply. 

All that day and the next the doctor stayed 
by his patient’s bedside, and in the evening he- 
was able to declare Sir Ralph much better— 
he had recovered from his lethargy, and coult 
now speak a little, and understand what w.s 
going on about him. 

The housekeeper, who was sincerely attache:t 
to her master, bad undertaken the post of 
nurse, and was most attentive and devoted in 
her ministrations ; nevertheless, the Baroiet 
glanced at her every now and then and sighed 
—he was thinking of the fair young presence 
that had been allin all to him since he hat 
first seen her in the Brussel’s salon. Erring, 
ungrateful as Adrienne had been, she still 
filled a place in his heart, from which he him.. 
self had no power to displace her. 

Just before dinner time Otho ordered th»- 
dog-cart, and announced his intention of driv- 
ing into W——. 

‘““I suppose I may venture to leave my 
uncle?’’ he observed to Dr. Seaforth, who 
happened to be by when he gave the order. 

“Ah! yes. There is no danger of a change 
for the worse taking place during your 
absence.” 

“TI shall not be long away—not more 
than an hour and a-half,” said the 
soldier. 

He was driven to the Post Office, where he 
got down, leaving the horse in charge of the 
groom. As he was entering, a slight, short 
man, who was also going in, let the door slip 
back upon him. 





‘*‘ Why the devil don’t you look what you are 
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doing? ” exclaimed Otho, angrily, and unheed- 
ing the profuse apologies mide by Healy—for 


itwas hey And then’ herwent inj muttering: 


some remark the very reverse of complimentary 
to the detective. 


“ Captain Lynwood’s rather short-tempered- 
to-night,” remarked a man, who had beem by: 


and noticed the incidenti 

“ Is¢hat Captaim Lynwood?” asked’ Healy, 
with an appearance of interest; and when he 
stood by his sideat the votmter, he‘ looked: ati 
the ‘soldier’ with: some _—- as if bent 
apot impressing his féattires on hisymemory: 

os want tities istered,’’ Otho was 
saying; as* he: took: fronr a bag a square 
package, wrapped in browi» paper, which’ he 
seemed lothto part with, for instead of ——- 
the Post/Office official copythe afidness: he 
it out himself. 

“It is to Mr. Phimeis: Hyam, 5, Blank- 
street, Westminster.” 

‘* Too late for tonight's post; sir,’ said: the 
clerk; inva matter of facttone; ‘ the London 
mail has justgone.” 

“ The-devil i¢- has!” exoldimed Otho; ape 
parently very much put outat the intelligence: 

‘* T will give you a receipt for the:parcel if 
you like, and ‘seethat/it goes by the first mail 
sm the morning,” added the clerk: 

Captain I seemed to consider for a 
few minutes; then he said; turning away,— 

“Noy thank you: I shall, perhaps; be 
running up: to town myself toznotrow, and 
then T can take it with mer’ 

‘THe posting: of’ this: parcel ind apparently 
constitdted: the wholt’ of the: business which 
he had:come to: W—— to: transact, for, after 
leaving: the. post-office, he got into the dog: 
cart, and was driven straight home. 

The detective watched him from the steps, 
and*shook his head’ knowingly as he dis- 

appeared from sight. 

“You may be an officer, and what peoplé 
cal w géntleman, Captain Lynwood,’ he 
soliléquisedy “but you arnt up to much in 
my estimation, and I flatter myself I know’ a 
bixckguard when I seehim. Whatever may 
have been the errand that brought you here it 
was no good; but I should like to know what 
was'in that parcel directed to Mr. Pliineas 
Hyam.”’ 

He had just arrived from Cambridgeshire, 
having come considerably across country, in 
erder to get back to King’s Dene with as little 
delay as possible, and the business that brought 
him to the post-office was the despatch of a 

telegram to London. 

This over, he had another interview with 
Nathalie Egerton at the gaol, and then hired 
a conveyance and was driven to King’s Dene. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Hvou Creveranp was walking impatiently 
ap and down the terrace, in front of the 
house, when Healy arrived. 

‘“‘Thank Heaven, you are come!” he ex- 
elaimed, as the detective sprang lightly down 
from the dog-cart and joined him; “TI have 
been devoured with impatience all day long, 
and have been tempted fifty times to break 
my: promise and go to W—— in order to see 
Miss Egerton.” 

“« But you have not done so?” 

“No; I thought perhaps I should be serving 
her better by remaining here and keeping my 
eye on Warren, as you told me.” 

“The detective nodded approvingly. 

‘Quite right. Has she made any attempt 
to leave the house ?”’ 

** No.” 

‘Artful woman!” exclaimed Healy, ad- 
miringly ; ‘‘ she feels sure she is safe from sus- 
picion, and so she can afford to be daring. I 
have been asking Miss Egerton about her.” 

‘“Then you have seen Nathalie?” inter- 
rupted Hugh. ‘ How is she bearing up?” 

‘‘ Not so well as she did at first ; but that, of 
course, must be expected. She feels her po- 
sition very deeply, and is growing despondent ; 
but still I fancy the thought of her brother 





occupies her mind even more than’ her own 
danger. I left her father: with her.” 

“ Yes; he has-been. at W—— all « He 
is almost broken-hearted under the. weight of 
his troubles; and looks ten years older already. 
He will not beable. to bear thissuspensesmuoch 
longer: But, tell. me’ what you. Have~ been 
doing: all soe al 

Healy looked round to make sure they were- 
alone before.answering, and. then gave-a-brief 
outline of his day’s experiences. Ln spite of. 
his: many! miles of travel and: the fatigue he 
had undergone, he locked .asfresh as if. he had. 
only just-em from a metutinal- bath, aad 
was apparently equal to any ameonnt’ of’ 
physical or mental exertion. 

“T will. briefly: sum. up the result of my, 
diseoveries;’’ he said: ‘ First: of all, I. cau. 
‘prove, beyond. a: doubt, theridentity/ of, Eliza 
Warren with Joyce Weston; alee: that’ she, 
formerly lived-with:Farquhar as-his wife, and 
that she was under. the. impression that. he- 
would. marry her. These. facts supply. a- 
motive for her. coming.in disguise to, King’s: 
Dene, as she was, no doubt, aware’ of the en- 
gagement between Miss Egerton and» her: 
former lover, What: were her, intentions— 
whether she purposed evil to Miss Egerton; or 
to Farquhar, or to both—is quite immaterial; 
neither is it nevéessary to prove that it-was‘she 
who tried.to stab’ the young: lady; although. 
there is strongipresum tive evidence that such’ 
was the case. Mrs Jones, her former land- 
lady, will swear that she had a: pistel in her 
possession, whose description entirely a 
with the'one now in the hands of the police.” 

“But,” interrupted Hugh, who was. too 
impatient to let the detéective-continue—“ that 
pistol is not in-her possession now! ”’ 

“ Wait a bit,” said Healy. ‘I shall.come 
to that in time, but you must let me sum up, 
my facts in my own way. I have discovered 
from the servants the important fact that the 
night before last—that is to'say, the night-of 
the murder—Warren was not seen from eight 
o'clock until nine. She was wanted for some 
thing by one of the maids,;.who went to her 
room to look’ for her, and. found’ her: door 
locked and the key: talton out; and just after 
nine o'clock she was seen: by: one of! the 
stable-boys coming towards the house from 
the direction of the’ plantation.,, Now, Miss 
Farquhar and Mr. Egerton both: declare the 
shot was fired just before the clock struck 
nine; and so, 8 ing it was' Warren who 
fired it; she Would: have time to get baiek to 
the house sooner than Miss Hgetton, because 
she would take. the short out from:the: bridge. 
On her way she must havé thrown the 
revolver into the hollow tree, where’, Miss 
Farquhar subsequently found: it; asd! this 
brings me to the'point of the two pistols.’ 

He paused for a moment, then continued,— 

‘“‘ Miss Farquhar states that-her brother had 
a pair of pistols, both exactly alike; and that 
when he gave one to Miss Egerton she asked 
him to give her theother, but he said he.could 
not do so, because if wasnot in his posses- 
sion. The inference is, it’ had already been 
given by him to Joyce: Weston, otherwise 
Warren, and that it was with this second 
pistol the murder was committed. You will 
remember that when the policeman White 
asked Miss Egerton about the weapon she 
said it was in her drawer, and ‘that she had 
just seen it there, whereupon Wairfen (was 
despatched to find it. Now, Warrem would 
of course see the directiom: events were 
taking, and would also be awaré thatlié-her 
mistress failed: to produce: the pistol! the:sus- 
picions against her would grow’ mich blacker, 
and consequently there would: be: le#is' chance 
of any being directed against herself; slib, 
therefore—having the opportunity afforded her 
—took possession of the revolver, and: theh 
declared she had been unable: to findiit} thus 
leading White to suppose Miss: Egerton’ had 
been guilty of a deliberatelies Do youfollow 
me, sir?” 

Hugh nodded assent, and’ Healy wenton,— 

‘* You" algo recollect thie! cartdiige: cise I 
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arrival, and which had the name of ‘Per. 
rins’ on it? Well, to-day, after I arriveg 
at W- from Cambridge, I made ip. 
quiries, and found: thére- was‘angunmaker of, 
ithat name:living«in Highsstreet; s6:L- went 
ito him, and asked if he remembered 4 
|woman: buying. cartridges at his-shop within 
jthe last few weeks. He replied at once in 
ithe affirmative, for he said it:was- such: an 
unusual occurrence that it had maderamim. 
|pression’ on. him; and. lre-went on: to ‘desoribe 
on lady, whose personal appearance js 
omer with oe - Be rexpenn if’ every 
Tes) except t’ r ie" Tae she! 
'wears+and which’ she; no GBA verboved 
for the purpose of making an alteration in 
| Her looks, as shé“had* asstimed ‘them to: pre. 
{vent Farquhar from recognising her in‘ case 
\he* clianced to see*her. The point iow is-to 
one that second Rata Servs T liate a 
'theory concerning it which I believe to. be « 
‘correct one. It.isqniteclear to.merthat Joyce 
| Weston is as. cloverand.far-seei she is _un- 
| scrupulous, and. that being fally aware that 
|there was .a. possibility. of her room. bein: 
iseatched she kept the weapon about her per. 
;son, and took it with her when she went tv 
W — yesterday—whichwecounts for our not 
‘finding it” 

‘* And the dress, from which the bi#*of'stn® 
you found was torn—how didshe' Hide that? ” 
asked the artist. 

“Probably had it on underneath another— it 
is just one of those daring tricks of which 
women like list are capable. Still, she would 
be aware of the necessity of getting rid of 
what might bear. witness against. her, so my 
impression is that last. night, after everyone 
else was gone to bed—excepting myseli—sh 
made a fresh.sleeve to the gown, and-then teok 
the torn-one, together. with the. pistol, and ¢ct 
rid of them both at the sametime. The ques- 
tion that presents. itself. is+how,did she. get 
rid of them?” 

Cleveland shook his head+-he felt incom: 
tent to hazard a suggestion. 

“If we can only find those two things 01.1 
trace them to her ton; I’ hold that! 1 
case against her will be enough’ té co: - 
vince’ anty jury in) Englaad,’ said! Mea. 
rubbing his hands.slowly, together ;,‘+and I 
must confess that the codIness. and delibers- 
tion with which she has-gone to work, and the 
means she has taken to endeavour to strengthen 
suspicion against.aninnocent-person, prevents 
peti ser feeling any pity for aig ough |, 
personally, have a sort of. admiration for he: 
cleverness.. She has'surpassed-allawy former 
experiencesof: her sex, in! so: fav as that. she 
has never: 16s her head. but’ seemms- to have 
calculated résultstoninicety. Ihave! to'tal:: 
all this into consideration in-etdeavouting t. 
trace the whereabouts of that sleeve: an 
pistol; and, reasoning from her point of view 
I have arrived~at-the-conviction that sh 
would think some deep pool the most suitable 
and secret place for concealing them, and th: 
she psced.- them there: last night while I 
was in herroom. From the time I suppose 
her to have been away; she not could have 
gone far from the house. Perhwps you can tell 
me if there is any-such place. as I have 
mentioned near ?”” 

“‘ Yes!’ exclaimed Hugh, excitedly. « Theze 
is an old well atthe. back of the stables-th«t 
is never used. on ecenn® of the vais eins 
_impure; but I should:imagine it would read:iy 
yap fa a hiding-place to. o1:8 who 
knows of its existence. I was. only awave o: 
it through Miss Egerton. speaking to.me oi i: 
some-time-ago, as a spot rather shunned: by 
the servants, who. have. invented some. ghos! 
story or other concerning it. Conie,and I will 
show it to you” 

He led the way round the house to the back, 
and then: seross' the: stable-yard,' pavsitiy iu 
front of one-of those: d6yered wells, 
sometimes, seen inthe country, Besites ihe 
penthouse it was also) covered imsat the: toy, 
but some:of- the brickwork: had beceme cose. 
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found in the plantation the night’ ofemy 


and there was ‘ample reomy, where the miortar 
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had fallen away, to slip a ‘small article, like a 
pistol, through into the water. 

“« We will have it dragged, at all events, on 
the chance of finding Paomeroes said the 
detective; and Hugh immedia a went: ine 
doors:and: gave: orders’ to that effect, hiwitig: 
frst ascertained that Warren was in he®town 
roomy. and therefore not likely to be titade 
awareof ee opt ome | on—for she was'too 
— ish to densi witiher : | 
to havewmy> Pp: ‘ner. 

was removed from/the:well, 


and artim: was lowered in a basket} provided. 


with grappling: hooks, and other: 
for the purpose-im hand, while: 
detective stoodby the side, wa 
siderable anxiety forthe result en 
“ At any rate, wehaven’t let 3s 
under our feet,” observed thee res 


fatter myself I haven't lost: a niviitent’stime |_ 


in 'tfly con is matter.” ' 
ON op ii ”” answered. (févéland. “I7| : 

Pa) aly: atzived: here 

yestétday afternoon—se:much® done 

since¢hen. Your energy 

do né#even séetn tired.’ 


« Tittie beiiyethvediwrtlen. 
“ganda san. 


my Werk is* ‘ner said: 3 







matte@of faoty. I axti: mach’ in ‘inp thier 
case, afd feel somethiing:more 
sionab pieyator: ngJady 


noble imei j 
misery@n her y soon? 
be rolewted from Pp 83 theres 
muchl@nger the éiitme of i yf? 
Thewéene was 0t without aecertiiin weitd- 
ness... Ithad growirdusk) andselant@ene chad 
beens ; and» threw thvit® rays* up- 
wardilt ‘faees of thé little group of: 


e 
men@ireled round the well—each one of whom 
was anxious and excited. 

At last the man in the basket announced 
that he had found something, and when‘he was 
drawn up he handed to Healy a small parcel, 
about four: indhes.-leng,; which the. detective 
took withy him, into. the -house; whither he was 
followed» by Hugh,- who anxiously. watched 
him‘as+heret¢ the. stringy which. was. tightly 
bound around some ‘sort: of black material 
which fermedthe outside covering, 

This, whetspread out, proyed.to be the 
sleeve: 66 a& woman's dress, and. when the 
detective teok frone hispocket-book.the morsel 
-of material hehad-picked-upim the plantation 
it was-found:t¢ fitia exactly—was of the same 
materiak-andy had-evidently; been’ torn: from 
that identient sleeve. 

Inside it-had been wrapped the pistol, which: 
was in-evéryorespeet simnilar te the.one- now 
in the hands of the police at W——. 

A low ery,of intense thankfulness burst from 
Hugh’s lips ashe saw it, fon he-felt that.the: 
womat-le-loved was savetl.. 
_ “ Yes/’ said‘the detective, with a-chuckle of: 
intense satisfaction,..“‘ I:fancy, we have netted 
Miss Joyee- Weston atlast.. I. must now. pro- 
‘cure avwarrant for her apprehension, and,: in 
order te ‘do that, it will.be requisite.to swear 
an information “before a-magistrate,. and: get 
hin rag cere . Ldow’t think we-had better 
ask Mr, Egerton to sign the warrant,.ashe-.is 
80 nous éonderned in the matter. Whoisthe 
next neabest madgistrate ?’’ 

“Sir Ralph Lynwood, of -Lymwood. Hall.” 

_“Thent Iwill go tohint, and in. the mean- 
time you must your.eye on Warren, for 
if —— inkhing;.of. what ‘has occurred 
she wilhvery probably make.a bolt of it, and 
upset. oma} i entirely. Should she 


attempt anything of the sort you. musé. risk 


detaining hes-by fores.” 
— 3 
CHAPTER XLYII. 

Dr. Searontm made an-analysis.of the con- 
tents ofthe paper:found in: Adrienne’s room, 
and déclaned-they~ were, some preparation of 
lead, although he-at:the same time acknow- 
ledged that a similar preparation had never 
before come beneath his notice. 


It happened that he was just crossing the 
hall at Lynwood, when he heard Healy askin 
to see Sir Ralph on important*business, a 
struck by the earnestness oft the*detective’s 
manner, he went to the door histself 
_ Sir Ralph Lynwood is notaeliiemeugh to 
see you, I.armvafraid,” he s#id;.coubiGensly, 
\ but if you like: I will take duiiestugetédiim 


amd y 
‘aaa replied Healyy thetty aeif's 
a eudden idea, he added. peekiups you 


je 

te, sit 

ysictnn Joo eae -felt;-stirp 
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made a point of fetching it up from the house- 
keeper’s room herself, and I was with the 
captain when we found the phial and packet 
of lead in her'dtessing room.” 
‘You are stiré the packet contained lead?” 
“Certain; bit it is some very peculiar 
preparation of\ the poison, whose properties 
are, I believep. brought out by solution. I 
ve it h@tewitlme, if you would like to see 
it?’ he added. t#kiitig a small, square envelope 
‘his pock#btok. Inside it: was some 
ped in a pieee of pink- 
; me printingonmit. 
was? t8¥ date of Lad¥Liynwood's 
?°” asked Healy, with’ apparent 

















is- proved tobe. 
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‘you couldidéeag*much for another lad}; 
equally: Bi ch and equally lovely; who is 
avenséd-of a crime almost similar.”’ 

“ Perhaps I could, sir, if I had the chance:* 

The physician sighed, and shook his head. 

“No, I am afraid not—the evidence is too 
strong. No one could be more unwilling to 
believe harm of Lady Lynwood than myself, 
but even I cannot.get over the evidence of 
facts,” 

‘‘Facts are stubborn. things,” observed 
Healy, sententio y 

‘‘ Perhaps, sir,” he. continued, “ you, would 
not-mind giving methe. warrant as.soon as yow 
can, for'L want to get hold. of:a-policeman. to- 
execute it without delay. Iam afraid of this 
Warren:giving me'the slip, and that would be 
a great disappointment after all my trouble.”’ 

Dr. immediately took pen and ink, 
ents signed'the warrant, which he handed to 

y. 

‘*].am on-the. point. of driving-home,” he 
observed,, ‘and I shall pee a county pose 
station on my way, so.if you-like I will drop 
you,there.” 

Healy accepted the offer gratefully, for he 
had walked from King’s Dene by the short way 
through the wood,.in consequence of Mr. 
Egérton’ having taken the dogcart to W—— 
and there being no other conveyance at hand. 

When he had taken: his seat beside the 
doctor he said, respectfully — 

“ You might, if you thought it worthwhile, 
téll me the circumstances of the case you were 
meéntioning,. sir, and I. could give you my 
opinion on. them, Perhaps,” modestly, “it 
is not worth much, but I haveliad’a good deal 
of experiénce, one way or thé other, and can 
generally see. weak points at a glance. Of 
course, whatever you say to mé,.I shall treat 
as confidential,’’ 

The doctor hesitated, then give a history of 
what‘had happened at Lyntvood Hall, for he 
was very much struck by the keenness of 
intelligence and quick perception of his 
companion, Healy listened carefully to the 
recital, and whén it was ended, said,— 

“Tt seems to me the evidence against the 
lady rests chiefy on what Captain Otho Lyn- 
wood says.”’ 

“ Well, no,” answered the doctor, ‘Sir 


eartily — £ 
“T amy indedy.. rejoiced’ toc liver tht) 





Ralph himself saw her putting something in 





his lemonade; the servants say that she often 
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nvr 
1, “The sitith, theeday before yesterday—the. 
” | pee y day ante rmuador wae commisiedy’ 

4) “Then sh¥ertiustiave-pnt this »ppwdér into 


er just beiGite: sh’: went out;’’ remarked 
, drily, “for ittisetérn fromrthieeGtose 












do ¢ ent, snatéhing:it 
him, and: lookifig’at its ‘So itddes! 
ao noticed:it, and-you:féund 


Dtitat once?’ : 
“NSt at alt-T-was looking for coincidences, 


uw 
ait am bit, thi !’ went'om Dry Sta- 
‘férth} stip, “behttinin gatoaneibenaes ed 
p simple; but undeniable fact that 
‘the:@lobéedées not réteh Lynwood Hall until 
nine? o’cléek). for it is sent om frome W—— 
after it arrives tiere fiom London; and Lady 
Lysiwood lid: leffthe Hall long beforeitrame, 
the eg béfore ~~ _ that she couldnot 
i have t powder into that 
Hasntioal piece of paper.” 
° Yous ane is isthe piece of pwper'in 
which *youeitst found it?” 

‘Positive, for it*hasniever left my posses- 

sior:’” 
“Then,” said Healy, quietly, “it is clear 
Lady Lynwood has some enemy at the Hall, 
who is doing his best to prove her an assassin, 
and that person is probably the one who 
would derive most benefit from Sir Ralph's 
believing, she tried to poison him—Captain 
Otho Lynwood. I have not time to further 
investigate the matter now,” he addéd, as the 
gig drew up in front of the cotinty” police 
station, “for I must conclude the busimess I 
have in hand, but if you like I will see you 
again concerning it.”’ 

‘‘Come over to Lynwood Hall to-nighi,”’ 
exclaimed the doctor, who was much perturbed 
by the discovery just made. ‘‘I will return 
there,and wait for you.”’ 

“T cannot promise, but if I have-time I 
will do so,’’ was the reply, as Healy got down 
from the gig; and having secured the services 
of the policeman, who luckily happened to be 
at home; rettirned with him to King’s Dene. 

“‘ Warren is still'in. hér room,’’ said*Hugh 
Cleveland, who was’ awaiting them ia the 
hall. “TI will send for her to come’ to the 


library.” 


The three men adjourned thither; and 
presently there-came’a modest tap at the door, 
followed by the entrance of the maid, who, in 
her big blue spectacles and cap, looked demure 
and respectable as usual. 

‘You wanted me; sir?’’ she said; with 
perfect self-possession,; addressing Hugit:. 

‘‘ Well, it was I who wanted you more’ than 
Mt; Cleveland did,” said Healy, comingclose to 
her, so that he was between her'and the door, 
‘‘ Twanted to show you these,” displaying the 
sleeve, and the revolver, the former of which 
had been dried. 

Ay sickly’ yellow spread itself all over the 
woman’s face, and she caught hold of thertx ble 
as*if to support herself. Then she. turned, 
with sudden defiance. 

“What have I todo with these things? I 
have never set eyes'on them before,” 

‘“‘ Have you not; MissJoyce Weston?” She 

ve aconvulsive start at being thusy ad- 

ssed. ‘Your memory is bad; I think, and 
wants refreshing. This pistol was taken by 
you out of Miss Egerton’s drawer, when you 
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[‘*I WAXT 10 SHOW YOU THESE,’ DISPLAYING THE SLEEVE AND THE REVOLYER.] 


were sent to her room to fetch it; the sleeve is 
one you took out of your dress last night, 
because it had a hole in it, torn in the plan- 
tation when you hid the fellow-pistol to this— 
one given you by Mr. Gilbert Farquhar before 
you separated from him—after you had made 
a fatal use of it, by shootinghim. Ihave in 
my pocket a cartridge case which I found in 
the plantation close to the spot where 
Farquhar fell, and which you bought, with 
some others, at a shop in W——, kept by a 
gunmaker named Perrins, and this same 
Perrins will swear to your identity, so I think 
you will acknowledge the game is up, Miss 
Weston, and that, clever as you have been, 
you have found your match.”’ 


He made her a low bow as he concluded, 
while she stood perfectly still, one hand still 


resting on the table, the other pre ainst 
her heart. Her rigidity was so great t she 
might have been carved in stone. | Te 


‘* Have you no contrition for your deed—no 
shame for endeavouring to throw the guilt of 
your crime on an innocent person ? ” exclaimed 
Hugh, in a sudden access of indignation, of 
which she took not the slightest notice. 

Healy did not quite understand this un- 
natural quietude on her part, and it made him 
slightly uneasy. 

‘** Constable, do your duty,” he said, and the 
man stepped forward, and laid his hand on 
the woman’s shoulder. 

“I arrest you, in the name of the Queen, 
for the murder of Gilbert Farquhar, on the 
night of the sixth of September last,’’ he said. 

Warren—or, as we had better call her, Joyce 
—shook off his touch, and drawing her hand- 
kerchief from her pocket, put it to her mouth, 
and held it there, while her eyes wandered 
from one to the other of the three men; then 
she burst into an hysterical laugh. 

“Yes,” she said, her glance resting on 
Healy, with peculiar malevolence, ‘I confess 
you are right, and the game is up; but I care 
very little now that my purpose is achieved. 





The punishmert of Nathalie Egerton was, 
after all, only a secondary consideration. I 
am glad I have made her suffer—and suffer 
she has, for death itself could hardly be worse 
to her proud nature than what she has already 
gone through. I have no wish for her death, 
though once I was tempted to kill her. Still, 
it would have been a strange freak of fate if 
she had been condemned for my crime.’ 

She took off her spectacles, and laid them 
on the table; and all three of her companions 
were astonished at the change their removal 
wrought in her. Pale, worn, and haggard as 
her face was, there were yet the remains of a 
great beauty in it; and her large, dark eyes 
still gleamed with their old brilliance—the 
brilliance that had attracted Farquhar in the 
bygone days, and lured them both on to an 
unseen doom. 


“I do not know that I am altogether sorry 
the truth has come out,’’ she added, with a 
certain scornful recklessness that was part of 
her character. “While I was engaged in 
throwing you all off the scent—and there was 
excitement in it—I did not wish for the part 
I took in that night’s work to be known; but 
I care so little for my life that I should hardly 
know kow to endure it patiently in the future, 
and my little child will be better looked after 
by my sister Lucy than by me.” She spoke 
these latter words in a dreamy tone, more to 
herself than her auditors. ‘Indeed, I don’t 
think I could bear to look on his face again, 
for it reminds me so much of his dead father.” 

“ Take her away,” said Hugh shortly ; “ the 
seoner she is out of the house the better.’ 

He could not bear to look upon her and 
think of the fate to which she would have 
condemned Nathalie with such cold-blooded 
deliberation as she had displayed all the way 
threugh. 


J _— follo¥ed the policeman quietly enough 
—indeed, all ideas: of resistance seemed to 
have vanished from her mind directly she saw 
how much Hea'y had discovered. 
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As soon as she had disa: red Hugh said,— 


‘“* Well, what shall we do now with regard to 
Miss Egerton? She must not be allowed to 
remain where she is a moment longer than 
can possibly be avoided.” AT 

“No,” responded Healy; “but I fear you 
cannot hope to obtain her release before 
morning, for it will be necessary to obtain a 
magistrate’s order, and it is too late to apply 
for one now. However, you can drive into 
‘W—— and see her, and put her out of sus- 
pense by telling her of Joyce Weston’s ad- 
missions and the certainty of her own release 
in the morning. Under these circumstances 
she will not mind staying in the gaol another 
twelve hours.” 

No need to say that Hugh at once availed 
himself of the suggestion, and hastened to 
W— with all to carry to Nathalie the 
joyful news of her innocence being proved. 

Mr. Egerton was in the cell when he arrived, 
doing his best to comfort his daughter, but in 
reality being comforted by her, for the weaker 
nature still leaned for guidance and support 
on the stronger; and father and daughter 
naturally resumed their former réles, irrespec- 
tive of circumstances. 

They both looked up as Cleveland came in, 
and Nathalie started to her feet and clasped 
her hands together. 

‘You have good tidings; I see it by your 
face!” she exclaimed, breathlessly. 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ said Hugh, his voice almost solemn 
from excess of emotion; “I am come to tel? 
you your innocence is proved, and to-morrow 
you will be free.” 

For a moment Nathalie did not speak, but 
she closed her eyes, and her lips moved in the 
utterance of an inaudible prayer of thanks- 
giving. Then she turned to her lover and 
stretched out her arms, her eyes shining and 
luminous with “ the light that was never yet 
on land or sea;” and Mr. Egerton turned 
away, and left them together. 


(To be continued.) 
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HIS WIFE’S SECRET. 
—o- 
CHAPTER I. 


“ An, Wyberg!” said one man, meeting 
another in the street, ‘‘ have you heard the 
news ?” 

“What news? Any fresh dynamite ex- 
plosion, or further dissatisfaction in the 
Colonies ? ” 

“No, oh, no! The papers this morning are 
‘flat, stale, and unprofitable.’ Only the 
Kindersley Express states Lytton and his wife 
are to arrive to-night, and there is to be a 
house-warming next week, for which invita- 
“a to be cor at once.” 

“‘ Rather a good thing for the young Lyttons 
that he has chosen to tre ph eg are 
running wild. His housekeeper told my wife’s 
rey, that Miriam is altogether beyond con- 
rol.” 

“Poor child! She has done pretty much 
as she chooses lately, and I think Lytton has 
been absurdly indulgent ; but of course that 
will be ended now—stepmothers are not 
usually too fond, and they have a way of 
weaning a man’s heart from his children.” 

Ms That is an unkind thrust, Sutton, but I’m 
afraid in too many cases true; still, Eyre 
Lytton is not a man to be twisted round a 
— finger, however dearly he may love 

er,”’ 

“ Therein lies my hope for the youngsters ; 
but I think he should have chosen a woman of 
maturer years. The new wife is reported to be 
scarcely twenty-one.” 

‘* Well, at thirty-six a man is not old, and 
Lytton is handsome and courteous enough to 
win any woman’s heart. Who is she?” 

“A lady’s companion, I believe. Her 
maiden name was Burne—Adrienne Burne.” 

‘ The Christian name sounds French, and a 


trifle outlandish. I should have thought, too, ! 
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[THs THEN WAS THE WOMAN HE HAD LOVED AND TRUSTED ABOVE ALL OTHERS—THE BETRAYER OF AIS HONOUR. } 





Lytton might have found a wife in his own 
rank. Where did he meet her?” 

‘« At Brussels. She was living with Lady 
Carisbrooke. Most probably she is the 
daughter of some poor curate or impecunious 
officer. However, we shall judge the nicety of 
Lytton’s taste and the wisdom of his choice 
when we meet the lady. He deserves to be 
happy, for his first marriage was a complete 
sacrifice of self.’’ 

* So I sup I’m sure I wish him joy. 
He’s a good fellow, and deserves it.” 

And with that they parted. 

The evening came, and the nurse had dressed 
the two younger children, Archie and Totty, 
and led them to the drawing-room with strict 
injunctions not to play or tumble their clothes, 
because ‘‘the new mamma would not love 
them if they went to meet her in an untidy 
state.” Then shestarted in search of Miriam, 
whilst the little ones pressed their faces to 
the window and looked out with large, round, 
wondering eyes. She found the girl (who was 
fourteen) standing in front of a pier-glass, re- 
garding herself with gloomy eyes, and a heavy 
rown on her handsome brows. 

“ Oh, Miss Miriam, what have you been 
doing? Those are — ma’s jewels,” 

*¢ T know it, and I shall wear them, so that 
Mrs. Lytton shall not have them. Mamma 
always said they were to be mine.” 

‘* But, my dear, she would be grieved if you 
went against the master’s wishes; and you 
should call the new mistress ‘ma,’ because 
she’s your good father’s wife.”’ 

‘* I won't,” with sudden passion. “ She is 
not my mother, and I hate her.” 

The nurse lifted her hands in shocked sur- 
prise. 

‘Oh, Miss Miriam! You shouldn’t say 
that. I’m afraid you’re only laying up a rod 
for your own back.” 

“ Ah! if she dare touch me!” And the 
sudden clenching of the small hands, the 
ominous flash in the dark eyes, told a story. 









“ Dear, dear!’ cried the nurse, losing 


patience. ‘I can’t think whose nature you’ve 
got—not your pa’s, and certainly not your 
ma’s. She was the dearest gentlest soul——”’ 

“ I quite remember that,’’ the girl answered, 
with an odd sort of dignity, ‘and I should 
have been mistress here. Papa had no right 
to bring a stranger home, or a second wife, 
because he has daughters.” 

“Yes, Miss Miriam, but when the daughters 
marry your papa would bea very lonely man.” 

The young girl turned away impatiently. 

“ You are looking very far into the future,” 
she said, and went from the room downstairs. 

‘“* Ah!” said the nurse, under her breath, 
“ but Mrs. Lytton will have a hard time with 
her. Since the news came she’s just like one 
possessed of a devil. She is such an odd, old 
child, teo.” 

It was growing late, and the March evening 
had cl in when Eyre Lytton and his young 
wife arrived at the Manor. The windows 
were ablaze with light, and at one stood two 
little forms which the father easily recognised. 

“« Look,”’ he said, a fond light in his eyes, 
“ the little ones are waiting to welcome you. 
But I don’t see Miriam.” 

“There is a girl in the background,” the 
bride answered, ‘‘ and she is oddly dressed.” 

Mr. RS ey face flushed vexedly, but he 
answered, ‘“‘ Miriam is a strange girl, and you 
be Pid not to regard her as an ordinary 
child.” 

The young wife clung about him, a dim 
shadow of fear upon her face. ’ 

‘« My dear,” she said, earnestly, “‘ your chil- 
dren shall be to me as my very own. Heaven 
helping me, you shall never have cause to re- 
proach me.”’ 


He bent and kissed the pale face, the sweet 
lips, which responded passionately to his. ‘‘ My 
dear, I have perfect trust in you, and I know 
that you will be good to poor May’s children. 
I know, too, thatI shall never have to acknow- 
ledge myself deceived in or by you.” 
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He could not see the added pailor of her 
face, or the strange expression in her wonder- 
ful grey eyes, or he might not havefelt sosure: 
that his confidence was: well-placed. e 
carriage sto at the déor before there was 
time-for speech; and. as he assisted her 
to alight: two small figures darted down the: 
BE apne = * Papa,.dear 
papay” amie ; 


witht 


held hiswem by the hand; amd: lifted 
shoulder: . 


4 


hiner . 





and: seeing. 
thechousek heart:was comforted. 
introduced the sérvants+6> : 


q 5 


rp 

ai ‘upon t ; g com 
pale, prond foe and 1 up daa 

grey eyes ; but the pretty! aght toc} 
iecwell— 


“She. is: not: lovely—shb: idyseaneely: more 


than passable.” 
But when she 


lexst, the male * of thee 


called her“ beautiful,” nmuoli-to-pretty: Jémelse): 


disgu 


Lyttpn, somewhat angrily, and the nursee 
volufiteered the information that she was inthe: 
drawing-room. 

‘* Come, Adrienne! we will goto her; perhaps 
she is shy and afraid to meet you. Now, give 
me the child, she is too heavy for you to 
carry.” 

* No Eyre, let her stay with me ? Iam strong, 
and I cannot begin too early to teach her to 
love me-”’ 

So they went’ up together; and as thty 
etiteret? the-room Miriam ross froma chhir‘to 
meet ttm: She allowed ‘her father to kiss 
her cheek, then bent her’dirk eyes and frown- 
ing’ btow* upon her* mother. Shy! ro, 
that word’ certiinly could not be applied to 
her with‘ any truth; she had‘a certaim half. 
weird dignity, and a*.composure’ thoroughly 
sttange’td girlishness: 

‘This: is your new mother} Miriam’; f6r 
my sake, you will be good and. obedient to 
her.”’ 

She bowed coldly to Adrienne, but did not 
speak, and, vexed by her. manner, Mr. Lytton 
said a trifle sharply,— 

‘‘ T shall be-pleased if you will take off those 
diamonds. Girls do not wear them, and with 
your plain brown merino they are not only 
ancongruess, but absurd:”’ 

The handsome brows contracted. 

“ They were mamma’s,and- she gawe them 
me. I thought I hada oo right te wear 
them; buf perhaps. you do not like them. be- 
cause they, remind you of her 7” 

There was such® covert malice in her tone, 
such evident hate in her eyes, that Mr. 
Lytton’ grew’ sick with’ féatr for his’ wife’s 
—— happiness ; but’ Adrienne put ont’ her 
hand,— 

“ Archieand Totty aré disposed to like me,” 
she said} with her bewil@é@ring smile. ‘Won't 
you join them, and so make me happy ?” 

Shé stopped to kiss the pirl; but Mitianr drew 
back. 

‘“*T never make advaticés to strangers:”’ 

‘Miriam ! ” cried Mr. Lytton, bat Adrienne 
stayed his words with a gésture,— ; 

*‘Don’t be angry, Eyre, we shall soon be 
great’ fiiends—Miriam’ and I. Is-it*not’so, 
dear?” and whilst the tears filled her pretty 
eyes; “it isnatural yot should at’first dislike 
your mother’s successor.” 


Then, placing Totty upon a conch she went 


st. : 
“Where is Miss: Miriam?” questioned Maz 


soft cream one, in which Eyre laughingly 
said “ he liked her best.’’ 

Her husband, who had stayedbehind with 
the children, roseas she réentéred the 
drawing. 


and the. migrion face 
ny Aa we Aa 7 


dear on if ewwt I 
musttry to forgiveane, f 
on—to remember: 


her tenderness: to-the: little: 0 nes) 


eM 


a: ~ 6 
ot hen” Of this‘he 


“féllinto a 

wasutéérly nnddnseiouss 
and was certainly blames ofbaetnga wit X 
her heart. He was* a’ thougiitfal y 5 t60R 


and wont to say that he had neither time nor 
inclination for ‘love-making,’”’ and perhaps 
his very indifference served to excite the 
gentle girl to deeper passion. 

She felt it was hopeless, and yet could not 
break-the bonds which held:hers and when she 
heard Eyre had: dedided t6‘join'a’ travelling 
party, whose:object' was to éxplore-the wilds of 
OCentral Africa, a deep! meleticholy fell upon 
her. 

In® vain: her parents’ strove to’ rouse her; 
day by ddy«the ty cheéks ¢rew thinner; 
the blueveyessadder'and more sinken; the 
doctors: shook’ their heads over her, and 
prescribed for her, but their’ préseriptions 
availed nothing: At last the unhappy mother 
besought her teplace confidetive in ‘her; saying 
she was convinced some’ séctet’ trouble was 
wearing: her away. 

Then May, with many) tears-and blushes, 
confessed her unrequited love, andthe mother 
caught her in her arms and sobbed: with her; 
saying: her, child was-geed enough’ and lovely 
enongh to win any man’s:hearty 

That’ night she told. her husband! all; and 
watehed his‘face grow paler, untilshe cried; 
in her anguish,— 

“ Wall) Willd we: must? save her at! any 
cost?’ 

_* Yes,” he answered. heavily, and rose from 
his chair. ‘I am going to young: Lytton—he 
must marry,our darling; Iwill not‘leavé ‘him 
till I have-his-promise.’”’ 

“ But Wilk y if he should refuse ?—and 
you know he-has never shown any preférence 
for May, or. encoutaged: her to believe he 

hought of her at all; and them: you know her 
love might become: town-talk, and the shame 
of it- would kill her,” 

“ She will die if things rémain-.as they are;’’ 
Mr. Trescourt said desperately, ‘ and Icannot 
sit by and see her wastizg!away, and makeno 
effort to save her.”’ 

So he had gone out, and walked to the 
Manor. Eyre was at home, and.received him 
with some surprise, but with:a composure and 
courtesy beyond his years; med 
him, and begged to know how he could serve 
him, adding a hope that Miss Trescourt was 
better. Then the poor, simple old man burst 





away to change her travelling dress fora pretty 


at once into his story, much to the confusion 


and astonishment of the youth, and implorej 
him to marry May, adding,— 

“IT am sure you will be good to her, anj 
kindness is all she asks... I ame rich, even 
richer than folks believe... Tf!yoéw:will says 
my daughter’s life all I have »beyonrs,” 

Long did Eyre resist all’ Mr. T¥escourt’s 
persuasions; long did he: utgée that: he: fel; 
pld eae ttt heath a oe ‘e 
treaminguidwn his furrowed chisel; praye; 

im not*to sénd him back téo 

ilb-tidings, not to break: 


with 
away het young life, 





ond 


longer 
STi will 


he: saidg 


believe: 


auswerr. Hé wawinexpressibly touched by he: 
_emotioniand 


' it lovepand in-diis* hones: 

heart % timeévonsider her 

tis-ideailiie déarett- treasure: He sat down 

tery his‘grasp of her 

* ape and, m + t0” wondrous~ pity, he 
ought his sacrifice a small one. 

“May,” he said so gently, that she thought 
him tender, ‘I have come this morning 
solely to see you, dear. I want you to be my 
wife,” 

No word of love, no passionate entreaty, ani 
yet she was satisfied, . 

‘“« Byret Byre!” she cried, in the "qtickest 
-and gladdest of tones,‘ isittrue? Doyou love 

me? How foolish I have been! I thought—i 
thought you did not'care for me, and—and the 
thought was killing me. But now I shall get 
well, for your sake.” 

‘t Yes,”” he said, echoing her words, “ for my 
sake.’ And stooping, kissed her pale, sweet 
face ; and she, untutored in any art, believed 
implicitly she was his choice. 

After that she grew rapidly bétter and 
stronger, although at the best she was but 
frail; and as soon as-her health would permit 
it they were mazried, : * 

Her life wa3 a joyous one, and if Eyre pined 
for distinction, dreamed dreams of fame never 
to be realised, she did riot know, or even guess 
it. He was always tender, always considerate, 
and she cobeseiiea herself. most blessed among 
women. : 

Her parents died; but she could not be in- 
consolable, having Eyre and-her children ; aud 
no other trouble came to interrupt the 
happiness‘of her wedded life. 

ut when Totty was two.menths old she 
sickened, and, knowing; that death was very 
near, made-s will by which she leff half her 
fortune to “‘my dearest husband,” the other 
half being divided between her children. 

So four years ago she had passed away, ond 
Eyre felt her lose cruelly. It is true he had 
never loved her with the passion of youth, or 
the force of perfected manhood. It is equally 
true shé had rendéred all his dreams of fa me 
impossible; but she had been a tender and 
devoted wife, a loving, too indulgent. mother, 
and he grieved for her as he might have done 
for a dear friend or sister. 

Nearly four years passed by, and he had 
been the lawful prey of all the widows and 
girls in the neighbourhood of Kindersley ; but 
he showed no inclination to marry again, 
although his children were running wild. 
Love was unknown to him, despite his thirty- 
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six years, and rhe-had determined that if he 
should take a second’ wife his. choice: should 
be governed-bydove, He-would not wholly 
miss the divine passion. ° : 

Three months: before the opening of this 
story he: had. been called: to Brussels‘ to the 
death-bed of a friend, me ohne a 

a frequent. guest the Dowager y 
peers At her house he met Adrienne 
Burne—her companion—and love came to him 
in the most beautiful guise.. It mattered no- 
thing to him that shewas poor—friendiless, 
that no man called‘her: lovely; or extolled her 
grace—he loved’ her, and that was. aill- 
sufficient. She-wasiam-. orphan ; well, then, she 
needed his love the more, and 80, he wooed, 
and wooing; won her That she} loved- him 
he never doubted; and within two months of 
their first he married her. 

Then followed the tour. through Italy-and 
Switzerland, when Eyre deemed himself blest 
above all men, and .lived-only to minister to 
Adrienne’s pleasures. Ah! the happy, happy 
days, which} would seon: grow into: a’ bitter 
memory with both-—a-worse than “ nightmare 
dream.” Héyhad laid: his heart bare before 
her—had hidden nothing from her; she,on the 
contrary, had. told him little beside her 
orphanage and the love-with which he had in- 
spired her. But. Hyre Lytton was content ; 
by nature: he-was-unsuspicious and'singularly 
free from curiosity, and had one called him 
imprudent, or lamented his: ignorimecee of. his 
wife’s antecedents; he would have: answered 
carelessly. that ithe mere faet-of her residence 
with Lady OCarisbirooke:was the guarantee of 
her respectability, anid that there was nothing 
strange in the‘shight sketeh she had given of 
her life, for'*‘ girls’ livés: are: never or very 
rarely, eventful,’’ 

But the day was coming wher he would curse 
his own. credulity. 





CHAPTER II. 


Aut Kindersley was on the qui vire to see 
Eyre's wife, and certainly the:vicar: must have 
felt the following Sunday morning; there was 
a disturbing element in’ his congregation. 
Curious eyes ed Adrienne’s every move- 
ment, and she was painfully conscious of:this; 
the pale face flushed andthe grey eyes drooped, 
but when Eyre covertly took her hand and 
one it in his own’ she was greatly re- 

ssured, 

_ The ladiesiafterwards declared her a “ plain 

little thing,with no repose of manner,’’ but 
all agreed that she:was richly dressed if her 
style was a» ‘trifle odd.” She wore brown 
velvet, and the heavy folds. fell round her in 
graceful curves; it was perfectly plain, save 
that the edge of the:skirt was garnished with 
a frill of satin of the same shade. A small 
cape trimmed-with ‘fur, and:a large hat of the 
shape called “ poke,” with brown feathers, 
completed her attire. - 

“So strange; you know,” said Mrs. Wyberg, 
to Mrs. Sutton, ‘« notin the least fashionable, 
but still she looked nicely.” 

“Oh!’’ replied the other lady, ‘‘ I thought 
her as antiquated as Noah’s wife; and she is 
only dressed: in» such a style to attract 
attentiont”’ 

“Oh! that is unkind: And as for Noah's 
wife’s, I. question if she ever wore velvet.” 

‘‘ Eyre Lyttem ought'to be ashamed of him- 
self to marry such a*mere chit. There are 
Plenty of women in Kindersley nearer his own 
age, and he might have chosen from them.’’ 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Wyberg, with sly 
malice, “ you are keenly disappointed, because 
of Arabeliav. Everybody knows your sister had 

se: her heart omimhnarrying. Eyre Lytton—and, 
en ee should be settled,’’ and 

ith. thes ing’ shot: ; joi 
lor hae me @’ shot: Mrs.. Wyberg: joined 

On Wednesday Mr, and Mrs. Lytton’ held 
their “ houseswarming,” and: all the: invita- 
tions issued were accepted—everybody was’ 
anxious to see more of the bride. In her'own 


home: she was @ different creature—graceful, 
sracious; with a: certain unmistakable air of 














good breeding. She*wore: her wedding-dress, 
which was of whitesatin, with pearls and lace; 
and the ladies opined that. it.Had’been:a gift 
from Hyre, in which: they were: mistaken, for 
Lady Carisbrooke had provided:hereompanion 
with a suitable trousseau, saying,— 

‘* My dear, I am a lonely old: woman,. and 
you have been good’ to meas a daughter; let 
me.show my gratitude to-you thus” 

Adrienne reminded her that whilst her son 
lived she should.not be lonely, and she: had 
answered,— 

“His wife has.weanedhis-heartfrom me; 
my dear—I have no one-to carefor me now save 
you,.and you. per will soon.forget.”’ 

‘“« Never, dear Lady Carisbrooke, never! ” 

“I wish I could think so, but the young 
promise so. readily and. forget so easily,’’ 

But as Adrienne stood smiling,and conver- 
sing with her guests in the brilliantly-litdraw- 
ing-room her thoughts went back.to the lonely 
woman who had. been so good to her=-so 
motherly. 

“I will write to-morrow,” she thought, 
and tell her of my happiness,” 

The evening was a great success. Folks 
reversed their former: decision, and said’! Mrs, 
Lytton was an extremely pretty. woman, and 
her manners were fascinating, her conversa- 
tion brilliant; and that from. her looks‘ and 
ways. it was easy to gather’ she loved. her 
husband dearly. 

It.is true, when they were free of the spell 
Adrienne had cast over them, they. considered 
they had been premature in: their second 
opinion ; but it only needed one smile of hers— 
one pretty speech in the lowest and sweetest 
of voices—to win them again to her, and the 
gentlemen were unanimous; in her praise. 
She would have been very happy then, but 
for two things. The first was a secret sorrow 
of her own, locked away in her heart, even 
from Eyre; the second, Miriam’s: ever in- 
creasing dislike and distrust of her. 

One day, when she had been. married some. 
thing. more: than two.months,.she sat with 
Archie and Totty in her. pretty boudoir, 
telling them stories, as. was-her wont. They 
listened eagerly, with loving eyes bent .upon 
her face; she had brought-herself to their 
level, and with Totty clasped close had sunk 
upon the fleecy hearthrug. She had jtst 
finished the story of ‘ Jack the Giant Killer,” 
aud the children pleaded,—*‘ One more, please, 
dear mamma ; just a little one.”’ 

She wassilent a moment. Tlenshe began, 
in low tones, and with sweet, grave face,— 

“Once upon 4 time, there was a great and 
good prince. He was rich and honoured; but 
he was not quite happy, for his wife was dead, 
and his three little children were growing 
wild—so wild and thoughtless that, although 
they did not mean to wound their father’s 
heart, they often did so. But he was so kind; 
so loving, that he bore with them——”’ 

“Ah!” interrupted Archie, “that is just 
like my papa.” 

Adrienne smiled; and went on*—‘ After a 
long time, the prince was called from home 
on some important errand. He did not like 
to leave his children, but he had no choice. 

‘* So, after giving many instructions to his 
trusty servants, he kissed the little ones and 
started on his journey: His errand was a sad 
one—it was to close the eyes of a dear friend, 
and to lay him deep in the earth. When the 
friend had been buried two days the princé. 
walked out in the’ streets, feeling sad and 
lonely, and then le met alady he-had known 
when he was a little boy. 

“ She was old, and’ had suffered many trials ; 
but her heart was not closed to compassion’ ot 
tenderness, and she took Him home with’ her, 
and brought in a little maid to sing to hith 
and wile away his sadness: 

“She was a poor girl; without friends, 
without any pretty ways or lovely looks; and 
yet, as the days ; She learned to care 
for the prince above all men, and would have 
given up her life for him. 

‘‘But he did not ask this sacrifice. Strangely 
enough, he loved the little maid, and prayed 


¢ 


| her to be his: wife—he who was. as King 
aets she, who was! bttt ‘a beggar-mraid 
before him: 

‘“ They were married, and* the« prince: was 
very happy.- But the prineess/had always: a 
ae seo a +’ féar in her heartbeeause 
she not told: her dear husband alP that had 
happened to her before they mets S86 hidé a: 
sin and wshamefrom him, and day and/night 
prayed:Heaven to forgive her dec cit’ beewase: 
she loved ‘the prince so: dearly.” 

Here Adrienne lifted up her’ eyes, and ‘saw 
in the mirror before hor Miriant’ s dark; trinm - 
phant face and handsome stormy brows! Ske 

alittle paler, bat said, composedlty ;— 

““T did not hear’ you enter. Cote‘atid sit 
beside us, whilst I finish’ my story.” 

Miriam advanced, and ~ stoopisy over 
Adrienne, said (huskily), because’ of her in- 
tense’ passion; “1 know: wid’ isthe prince 
and who the beggar:maid: How; have you 
deceived papy? ” 

The young‘ wifé rosé, and’ placing her hands 
on the girl’s ‘shoulders, spoke’ in quietest 
gentlest tones; “My dear child; why will you 
always distrist anddislike me? Havel mude 
your home less happy? Havel ever been un- 
kind t6 you’? ”’ 

“You’ve stolen papa away from’ ués;’” the 
girl answered; sulkily. 

“ Ah! nol Heéloves:you more fondly than 
you can gtiess; but your conddet towards nre, 
your’ avoidaticé of him, pains him’ deeply. 
Miriam, dear, let us be frietids.. Tani sure’ I 
at anxious only for. your happitiess.”’ 

“Why,” asked Miriam, harshly, ‘wh do 
you never’ talk of your’ old home’ and your 
friends? And’ why,’ with sadttén passion, 
* have you taken riatiima’s jewels fron nie ?”’ 

“Tt wae your father’s wish. Hésaid; and 
tightly; that’ a+ girl' of your years’ should 
not’ wear’ stich costly ormaments} he was 
aftaid, too, for their safety.” 

‘You mean, Mrs: Lytton, you wanted them, 
and begged them of Hith”’ 

Advriennedfew back, her facecold’and stern. 

“T will notanswér such &: childish’ adcusa- 
tion.’ I cat only-sa'y; if' your’ wish is to! make 
my life uithappy are streceéding’ very 
well, and until’ you speak’ respectfully: to’ me 
I mtts#’bes-you not to eriter my aptirtments:” 

Miriam was a'triflédatinted, btit'sht turned 
to Archie and Tétty: “* Comte witli'nte;” she’ 
said, “this isn’t mamma.” 

But the children cling about her, arid Archie 
asked,— 

‘Why do'you cry, dear?” forthe tears svere 
in Adrienne’s eyes. 

She made no answer, only gently unclasping 
their hands told them nurse was waiting to 
take ther for the daily walk: She longed to 
be alone; for many thoughts] were’ crowding 
in her mindand a'‘gréat fear tore at her heart- 
strings, madé her sick, giddy, weak. 

This: was one’ occasion’ of many when 
Miriam embittered’ her life’ and taxed her 
patience’ sorely. A féw’ days ldter; entering 
her boudoi# suddénty, she’ found’ the sirl 
seated before her‘desk, and careftilly sc&énning 
her ‘letters 

Just a moment she paused) fearing’ lest the 
indignity offered ‘her showld’ make het speek 
too harshly, remembering her difficult’ réle of 
stepmother; and in ‘that moment she-had cor.- 
quered her’passion; atid was able'to protionnce 
Miriam’s name more sorrowfully thar angrily. 
The latter started guiltily, and cotld find no 
word to say. ~ 

‘What are'you' doing there, Miriam ? Why 
have you forced’ my desk? Don't yotr know 
that a ‘spy is the meanest of all characters °’ 

- Miriam stood’stlkily before herwith heavy 
lias down-dr , and the youtig wife, drawv- 
ing near; pleaded,— . 

“Try to conquer‘ your foolish distrust ar 
threasoning haté-of me. Belisve me; child; the 
désire of my lifé is‘to- make your! father and 
his children y:”’ 

OW,” said Miriant, bitterly, ‘it’s easy to 
tulit; but you are witming papa and the chil- 
dren ‘from me.” 

--“ Not so; your father does not love you less, 
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but he is grieved that you should treat me so 
rudely and with such suspicion.” 

“ Of course, you tell him all I say and do, 
and make me seem as bad as you can.” 

Adrienne took her by the hand. 

‘“‘ Miriam, you are making yourself unhappy 
without cause ; you are lowering yourself by 
spying upon me.” 

‘TI want to know who and what you were,” 
insolently, ‘‘and-why you never speak about 
your life until the time when you went to 
Lady Carisbrooke’s.” 

Young Mrs. Lytton loosed her clasp of the 
cold fingers. 

‘‘ When you apologise to me for your gross 
insults I will try to forget and forgive. Now 
go to your room, and remain there until 
luncheon.” 

She was very white and very calm until she 
was alone, then she fell on her knees, and hid 
her face upon a couch, sobbing,— 

“Oh, if through her agency he should dis- 
cover all! Oh,love! Oh, husband! Heaven 
forgive my silence! Heaven help me! ” 

She looked so pale at luncheon that Eyre 
questioned her anxiously as to her health, and 
she answered, smiling her brightest, that she 
was well, but the unusual heat of the day had 
fatigued her. 

Miriam sat by frowning at her father’s un- 
veiled love and tenderness,, her heart un- 
touched by Adrienne’s forbearance, and 
apparent forgetfulness of her insolence and 
malicious curiosity. 

Things went on pretty evenly after this 
until the end of June. One lovely evening 
Mr. {Wyberg dined ‘at the Manor; and after- 
wards he, with Eyre and Adrienne, went out 
upon the lawn, and sitting under a great ash 
talked of many and indifferent things. 

At last Mr. Wyberg began to discuss the 
papers, and first he spoke of Parliamentar 

ebates, then of an em lement by a 


manager, lastly, of a fearful murder committed , 
e 


in a small village in Kent. 

“The details are too horrible to give you, 
Mrs. Lytton; but you may judge their nature 
when I say that they fall little short of those 
stated about the Fordisham murder.” 

Adrienne stooped to pick up @ fallen reel of 
cotton, then pulling her hat low over her eyes, 
as if to shade them from the rays of ‘the 
setting sun, leaned back against the tree, and 
said evenly,— 

‘Oh, I remember that perfectly well! It is 
about two years since it occurred, I believe?”’ 

“Yes; and the fellow who did it is still at 
large.” 

“But there was some doubt as to his 
guilt?” 

‘““None whatever,” Mr. Lytton broke in. 
“By Jove! I wish I could hunt him down 
to-day, to-morrow he should be lodged in 
Fordisham Gaol, and I think all would rejoice 
that at last he had met his due reward.” 

“It was a very brutal |murder, and all the 
more vated because Norris Amory had 
received nothing but kindness from his uncle. 
He was so young, too, to be so vicious; but 
still I am surprised that for two years he 
should have eluded the detectives. To-day 
the papers state he has recently been seen at 
Devizes.” 

“I think,” Adrienne said, in so low a tone 
that her words were scarcely audible—* I 
think Norris Amory the victim of circum- 
stantial evidence, and believe he is no more 
guilty than I.” 

«My dear Adrienne,” broke in Eyre, a trifle 
impatiently, ‘‘if he did not do the deed who 
did? The old man lived in so penurious a 
style that few credited him with much wealth. 
Only his nephew and his son, who has not 
been heard of for years, knew the extent of 
his property. None but Norris Amory could 
have had any motive for the'‘act, and if he 
had only patiently waited for ‘dead men’s 
shoes’ he would have found himself the 

possessor of thirty thousand pounds, whereas 
he is now a fugitive, and probably suffers 
poverty. Harsh to all others, it yet appears 
poor Ransome was always good to the youth.” 


“ Yes,” Mr. Wyberg interrupted, “ that was 
so, and if the murderer had been actuated by 
lust for gold, he would not have left the plate 
and money-bags untouched. You remember, 
Mrs. Lytton, nothing was touched but the 
papers.” 

‘IT remember; but I maintain if—if Norris 
Amory—had been guilty, he would not have 
called in assistance when he had despatched 
his victim.” - 

“‘ That was only a ruse to avert suspicion 
from himself,” Eyre said, in a tone of convic- 
tion. ‘ When questions were being asked, and 
folks began to look curiously at him, he fled 
at once, thus proving his guilt conclusively.” 

“I think his flight the result of natural 


4 terror, and a dread lest circumstanced should 


go against him and seem to condemn him.” 

‘“* Well, Adrienne, we will not quarrel over 
the difference of opinion, but I say that if 
Norris Amory were my own brother I would 
deliver him up to justice and the punishment 
he so richly merits. His crime is one of the 
most dastardly on record.’” 

Adrienne made no reply, only she bent low 
over her work that her companions might not 
see the white horror of her face, the great 
dread in her eyes. Like one stricken dumb 
she listened to the voices of the men, and each 
word they uttered struck on her anguished 
heart with cruel force, and she feared lest she 
should betray herself. 

‘* So he has been at Devizes, Wyberg?”’ 

“Yes; and it is hoped he will not escape 
capture this time. So intense is the feeling 
against him that if the people could lay hands 
on him they would lynch him.” 

«« And he deserves it well. I would not stir 
a finger to — him in such a case.” 

Suddenly Adrienne rose. 

« J—TI am ill, Eyre,’’ she said, and would 
have fallen, but he caught her in his strong 
arms and held her closely to him. 

“ Have we frightened you, love ? ” he ques- 
tioned tenderly. ‘‘ Wyberg, will you go to the 
house for seme water, and send Mrs. Lytton’s 
maid here? Thank you)” as his guest sped 
away to do his bidding. 

“Poor little woman!” he said, lovingly 





smoothing her hair, ‘ poor little woman ! ” 
But she did not answer, only hid her face upon 
his shoulder and shivered convulsively. 

The maid soon appeared with water and sal- 
volatile ; then with Eyre’s assistance led her 
mistress to the house, and into her own room. 

After awhile Adrienne begged to be alone, 
and, being obeyed, rose and locked her door; 
then sinking upon a couch, sobbed with terri- 
' ble bitterness, and cried on Heaven to have 

mercy upon her, to help her keep her fearful 

secret. 
“Oh!” she breathed. “ Norris, my dar- 

ling, my darling! Would to Heaven you were 
| safe, or that I could help you! ” 
In the days which followed, she was so pale, 
: go distrait, that Eyre felt some anxiety on her 
account. He saw that it was only by the 
supremest effort she could maintain anything 
like her ordinary manner. Once he asked if 
any event had occurred to harass her ; if the 
covert hostilities of Miriam were preying upon 
her mind. But she answered both questions 
in the negative; then suddenly bursting into 
tears clasped her arms about him, and sobbed 
out an entreaty that come what would, how- 
ever disappointed he might be in her, whatever 
cause for complaint he should discover in her, 
he would never put her away, but love her 
always as then. 

He kissed her and soothed her, thinking 
oly she was suffering from hysteria, and de- 
termining in his own mind to consult Doctor 
Hyde. 

“ Miriam is too great an anxiety to her,” he 
thought. ‘I must send her to school. I 
won’t have Adrienne distressed.” 

Then his horse was brought to the door, and 
taking his wife in his arms, he kissed her once 
again. 

“* My darling ; good-bye ; lie down and try 
to get a little sleep.” 





She took his hand and carried it to her lips 
Her tears fell fast upon it. ‘ 
“Oh, Eyre, my dearest heart! Heayey 
grant you may never repent marrying me!” 

“ Repent!” he cried, with a glad laugh 
“why, birdie, I thank Heaven every day for my 
wife.” 

She crept once more into the shelter of his 
strong arms, and with her head upon his 
breast, lifted her eyes to the true ones above, 

“Will you always love me as well, and }p 
as glad to call me ‘ wife’ as now when I am 
old and my little charms all gone ? ” 

““Why Adrienne, as to that, you will be 
young when I am grey-haired and feeble, 
Now, love, don’t torment yourself with 
foolish fancies and groundless fears. I loye 
you with all my life and with all my strength, 
and nothing can change or chill the passion 
which seems to be the very breath of my 
existence.” 

Long after he was gone, and she could hear 
his horse’s hoofs no longer on the dusty road 
beyond, she sat with her face hidden in her 
hands and her lips moving as if in prayer, 
Once she started up with a quick, passionate 
gesture,— 

‘‘Eyre! Eyre!” she moaned; “oh! if | 
dared to tell you all—but for his sake, his 
dear sake, I must keep silence.’’ 

She walked to and fro agitatedly, uncon. 
scious that from the garden Miriam’s dark 
eyes watched her curiously, suspiciously; 
weary at last with pain and self-reproach, she 
sat down and buried her face in the cushions 
of the couch, and so remained until the door 
opened and Totty entered. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ she said, smoothing the folds of 
Adrienne’s dress with be pry i plump hands, 
‘*‘ Mamma, is you too bad to talk to Totty?” 

‘No, my darling, no!” and she caught the 
mite to her breast, showering kisses on the 
yellow hair and baby brow, and putting aside 
her own sorrow amused the child the whole 
long morning, romped with her until she was 
wearied out, and when Eyre came in here. 
monstrated with her gently, telling her she 
was a very slave to the youngsters. 

She smiled faintly. 
“I cannot do too much for them—they are 
yours.” 








CHAPTER III. 


“JT wonper,” said Miriam to Jane the 
housemaid; ‘‘I wonder where Mrs. Lytton 
goes by herself every Thursday morning?” 

“I can tell you, miss,’ answered Jane, who 
regarded Adrienne with anything but favour- 
able eyes. ‘‘I’ve watched her, and she goes 
to the post and always brings away 4 
letter.” 

‘‘ Why should she have letters left there? 
Why aren’t they sent here with the others?” 

«* That’s best known to herself, miss ; but it 
seems to me Mrs. Lytton ain’t quite so good 
as she ought to be, or as she seems. P’raps 
she’s got a young man away.” 

‘You forget yourself, Jane. She is my 
father’s wife, and would not so disgrace her- 
self and him!” said Miriam, angrily. 

‘*You’re very young, miss, and have seé2 
nothing of the world. For all madam’s 
smiles and pleasant words, I am not going 
believe any good of her. I don’t think much 
of folks who have no relations.” 

‘What would you do if you were in my 
place, Jane?” 

“Why I’d manage to see one of the letters, 
anyhow ; and if you found she was not what 
she seemed you could tell your papa. | 
fancy that would open his eyes, and le 
wouldn’t think her the angel he does now.” 

Miriam meditated on the advice she 
received, and when Thursday came again, 
followed her stepmother to the post-office. 
She loitered outside afraid to be seen ye 
longing to hear what passed between Adrienvé 
po the clerk. 





She saw a letter transferred from one side 
of the counter to the other, and, afraid of 
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detection, hurried away, mentatly vowing to 
forestall Adrienne the following Thursday. 

How impatiently she counted the days as 
they passed; how slowly the weary hours 
dragged on! But at last came the longed-for 
day; and, dressing herself, Miriam stole out 
of the house about half-an-hour before 
Adrienne’s usual time of starting. 

She hurried to the post-office and demanded 
the weekly letter for Mrs. Lytton, saying the 
jatter was too ill to call for it herself, and 
having gained possession of it, she’ directed 
her hasty steps towards home. 

Panting and flushed she reached her room, 
where Jane was waiting with hot water, over 
which the envelope was placed. So great was 
her impatience that she could scarcely wait 
until the gummed so began to up-curl. 
Then she took out the letter and read it; it 
was very short, but it told her much. 


“Darting ADRIENNE,— 

“ Thanks, many, for your comforting note 
of Saturday last, but for you I should end my 
life. Iam so weary ofitall! IthinkI could 
bear my grief better were you with me; yet I 
would not have you share my poverty and 
misery—it is better as it is. Youare happily 
married, and I must not complain. But my 
anxieties and fears daily increase, and I have 
determined (if possible) to leave England. 
Would you were going with me to share my 
home! How I would labour to make your 
‘ife a happy and prosperous one! 

“But this is selfish, and unworthy of a 
man. Dear, one privilege I cannot deny my- 
self. I must see you before I go, and as I may 
not do this at your home, I will meet you in 
> ree of which you have given me a 

etch. 

“On Monday next, at dusk, you must steal 
out; make some excuse to your husband—he 
vill suspect nothing. Until we meet, and for 
all time after, believe me your loving “ Fi 


There was no name, but as Miriam replaced 
the letter in the envelope and fastened the 
edges once more, she felt a thrill of exquisite 
triumph; she was going to humiliate the 
woman she regarded as her enemy, to expose 
her shortcomings to her father, who had ever 
been considerate and affectionate. It was her 
duty to do so, she —— for young as she was 
in years she was old in ways and thoughts. 

“You've found her out, Miss Miriam ?”’ said 
Jane, with on pleasure at the pros- 
Really, Jane, 

¥ , Jane, your question is impertinent, 
and I ied to i mt it ;’’ then eo Wied to 
Adrienne’s room, and ta at the door. 

“Comein !”’ said the sweet voice, which had 
lately grown so sad ; and, entering, Miriam saw 
that she was dressed for ing. 

“Tve been down to the t for some 
stamps,” she remarked, with effrontery, ‘and 
the clerk asked me to bring you this,” tender- 
ing the letter as she spoke. 

Adrienne snatched it from her. ‘‘ How dare 
you?” she cried, passionately; ‘“ you have 
been Se and called for my letter— 
perhaps you have read it.” Then her voice 
sank again, and was scarcely audible, “*‘ Why 
do you hate me so fiercely? What wrong 
have I ever done you? Child—Miriam—for 
your father’s sake, use you are his child— 
ne Age pt it is > eee: ishard. Of 

you inform . Lytton 
— learned?” Pete re 

“Tam not a tale-bearer,” the girl retorted, 
and so left her; and when alia wis laughed 
oe dreadfully ungirlish way. ‘“ But I shall 

in the plantation, and papa shall see what 
I see,” she muttered under her breath. 

From Thursday to Monday Adrienne was 
80 depressed, so nervous, that Eyre insisted 
= calling in Dr. Hyde. The latter said Mrs. 
‘ytton was decidedly weak, and appeared to 
i im to be suffering some great anxiety. Eyre 
qened at that; what anxiety could his 

early-loved and carefully-guarded wife know 
Funlces, indeed, Miriam was still a source of 
rouble to her? But when he questioned her 
#s to that she most emphatically denied that 





it was so, wishful to save the girl from his 
just displeasure. 

_ Monday came at last, and at Adrienne’s 
instigation Eyre had invited Messieurs Wy- 
berg and Sutton to dinner; when they were 
safely seated at wine she ran panting and pale 
to her room, and hastily catching up her hat 
went out. 

She did not once look behind, but hurriedly 
made for the plantation, all unaware that 
Miriam was dogging her steps. 

With beating heart and burning brow the 
oung wife reached the darkest nook and 
ooked around; then she cried, softly, ‘‘ Are 

you here? It is I—Adrienne!”’ 

There was a rustling among the bushes, then 
a man’s form appeared. 

‘Oh, my darling ! my poor darling ! ” Adri- 
enne sobbed, and clung about him, weeping 
bitterly. 

‘*‘ Hush, my dear! I have so much to say, 
and the time is so short. I must get away to- 
night, for I am being hotly pursued, and 
every hour I linger adds to my danger.”’ 

In an instant she controlled herself, and 
only her convulsive shudderings showed how 
great was her emotion. ; 

Miriam waited to see no more. She rushed 
back to the house, and, reaching the dining- 
room, knocked for admission; her father’s 
voice bade her ‘‘ come in,’’ and she entered so 
flushed, with such bright eyes, that the 
gentlemen involuntarily thouglit what a hand- 
some woman she sm | be. 

‘* Papa,” she said, with some excitement ; 
‘‘T am very sorry to trouble you, but I have 
something of importance to tell you.” 

“Is it about your mother?—is she ill?” 
with quick fear; and he followed her out, 
after a hasty apology to Sutton and Wyberg. 

‘s What is it, Miriam?” he asked, when they 
were alone in the hall.. 

“Come with me, papa,’’ breathing quickly. 
“ Mrs, Lytton has just met a strange man in 
the plantation, and I want you to see for your- 
self how wicked she is.” 

“Miriam!” with great anger, “ how dare 
you utter such a scandalous lie?” 

“Tf you don’t believe me,” coolly, “ go to 
her room and see if she is there. If I have told 
you a lie, I am not afraid to suffer for it; 
but it rests with you to prove my innocence.” 

Urged by the girl, longing to still the doubts 
she had roused in his heart, he hurried with 
her across the gardens to the plantation, where 
a brooding darkness —— 

As they entered it Miriam held up a warn- 
ing finger, and in that moment, although she 
was his child, he almost hated her. 

Stepping cautiously, they screened them- 
selves behind some bushes, and ring 
through them, Eyre saw his wife in the 
embrace of a man who oe young in 
the dim, uncertain light. He clenched his 
hands, and set his teeth to keep back the cry 
which rose to his lips; but for Miriam he 
would have started forward and denounced 
Adrienne in scathing words. 

“‘Listen!” said the girl; and even in the 
moment of his bitter anguish, he vaguely won- 
dered how she could so control him, 

The soft, sweet voice of his wife, laden with 
sorrow and tears, came to him as he crouched 
low. ° 
“My darling, I must go. Eyre will miss me, 
and perhaps search for me.” 

“ He is good to you?”’ questioned the man, 
in full, rich tones. 

“Good! ah Heaven! how ¢an I tell you of 
all his tenderness, all his love. Day and night 
the knowledge of my secret preys upon me. I 
am ready to cast myself at his feet and beg 
forgiveness; but for your sake I hold m 
peace, knowing that his anger would reac. 
and ruin you.” 

A groan burst from Eyre’s no. This, then, 
was the woman he had loved and trusted above 
all others—the mother of his children, the 
betrayer of his honour! A n burst from 
his lips, and Adrienne asked fearfully ,— 

“What was that?” 





‘‘ Nothing, dear, nothing; you are nervous 
and fanciful.” 

‘Perhaps it is so; but I thought I heard a 
sound as of one in pain.”’ 

‘‘Come,” whispered Eyre to his daughter, 
“let us go,” and hestole away like a thief or 
a murderer. In the hall he paused. ‘Say 
nothing of this, Miriam: let me have time for 
thought ;”’ then he went back to his guests, 
and did his best to appear cheerful, but the 
effort was a failure, and he excused his des- 
pendency on the plea of Mrs. Lytton’s ill- 

ealth. Wyberg and Sutton soon took their 
leave, remarking that their host was simply 
absurd in his love for his wife. 

Alone once more, Eyre buried his face in 
his arms, and gave himself up wholly to 
bitter reflections. What a fool he had been to 
marry Adrienne, knowing nothing of her 
antecedents but what she chose to tell him, 
and how could he vouch for her truth now? 

The summer night darkened around him, 
and through the open window came familiar 
scentsand sounds—the song of the nightin- 
gale, the screech of the owl, the whirring of 
bat’s wings around and about the eaves, the 
rich odours of rose and carnation, heliotrope 
and jasmine all stole in to the man who 
mourned in solitude over his loss, his broken 
faith, his despised love. 

Slowly the stars faded from the deep blue 
heaven, the moon was long since gone, and a 
solitary chirp in the adjacent almond trees 
told him morn was dawning. 

He lifted his weary head and looked out with 
anguished eyes upon the fair, sweet world, 
the slowly unfolding buds, and _ listened 
drearily, whilst the pipe of the birds increased 
momentarily, until the jubilant matin-song 
almost maddened him. 

At that moment Adrienne stirred in her 
sleep, and, waking, missed him from her side. 
A strange fear seized her, and springing up she 
hastily threw on a dressing-gown and ran 
downstairs. 

No one was astir yet, for which she was 
glad. She sought him first in the dining and 
then the drawing-room, but found him in 
neither; and alarmed beyond measure, she 
flew to the library, and, opening the door, 
confronted her husband. 

As he lifted his weary, hollow eyes to her 
sweet, pale face, she uttered a little cry and 
ran to him. 

“My darling! my darling! how could I 
sleep whilst you were ill?” and she would 
have thrown her arms about him, but he put 
her gently and firmly aside. 

He had had time to battle with his shame 
and anguish, and to remember if she had 
sinned yet she suffered remorse. Surprised 
at his action she sank on her knees beside him, 
and laid her pretty head upon his arm. 

“What isit, Eyre?” she said, softly ; “‘ why 
have you spent the night alone?” 

How hoarse his voice was when he answered! 
“I have had much to consider, many 
thoughts to revolve, many plans to draw for 
the future, and none of them are good. Oh, 
Adrienne, heart’s dearest, how could you so 
deceive me?” 

She began to tremble, but she asked no 

mestions, spoke no word, only her head 
droo ped lower, and heavy sighs broke from her 
mt Wife, wife!”—ah! the inportunate tender 
ness, and the gentle reproach in his true voice, 
—*‘ how could youso sorely wrong me? I was 
in the plantation last night. I saw and heard 
all. Child, if it was my wealth tempted you I 
cannot say, only, only ’’—and here - faltered 
—‘‘ you should have spared me shame.” 

“Ah! my love!’ she cried, clasping her 
hands about his arm, “is it too much to ask 
you to trust in me still? Wait, wait ; it may be 
years, it may be only months before I can tell 

ou all that seems so strange in my conduct. 
ut believe—oh, Eyre !—oh, husband ! believe 
I am innocent?” 

“With allmy heart I wish I could; but 
you are convicted by your own words, your 
own actions.” 


——— 
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She had risen as he spoke, and now she 
stood with drooping head and -tlgsped hands 
before him. 

‘‘ Heaven knows,’ she said slowly, and with 
a great effort, ‘‘ Heaven knows'I am innocent 
of the crime you lay to- my-chagge, although 
it is true ‘I -have dponived you. ‘But have 
patience avith me, and in-the end you will 
learn all,’’ 

He loved her so dearly—his‘heart so yearned 
towards her—that he would deny her no chance 
of vindication. 

‘‘ Tf youwvill tell me-who~your companion 
was, and why you have kept his mere existence 
a seoret'from me, ‘I -will try to forgive your 
deception.” 

‘“Youask an impossible thing,’’ she wailed. 
‘‘T ean tell younothing—you maust-trust me 
entirely im this.” 

“ Heaven ‘knows fhat-is my -desire; -but I 
eannot. ‘Wanless you -will -confide in me, 
Adrienne, there can be-no, further union—no 
love between us.’’ 

‘““Olr! ” “she cried, drawing-so near to him 
that-her hot -breath lfted-the waving hair 
about his brew. -“ Oh! you-cannot mean to 
pat ‘me-away. With all my ‘heart, with,all 
my soul, ‘I love you.” 

“I shotild-be a-happy-man if‘I could believe 
you. ‘Heaven*help me! ‘I gannot. ‘Words are 
little worth; actions, alone can ;satisfy me 
new.” 

Still she, weeping, entreated ~hjm- to -have 
faith in-her; arid-he, as-sadly, told-her such 
a thing was now impossible. ““Then she asked, 
“What-will-you'do with mé?”’ 

‘*I do not know yet. “Qnly-youmay rest 
assured'I will not publicly expose my wrong, 
or cast-any slur-m@pon -yourfair fame.” 

“Oh, do not—do. not ‘me.away from 
you!” she cried, her-yoiee shtill-with an- 
guish. ‘*I-eannot live epart*from you now. 
Youware- all my’ life and all«my joy. ‘Eyre— 
hushand—love !—do not so cruelly misjudge 
me; soharshly condemn-me. I*haye never 
sinned against you jin thought or deed. “From 
Brst to‘last-my heart-has been yours.” 

‘Despite ‘the eyidence -afferded me ‘last 
night ?”’ -he questioned, bitterly. f 

“ Yes, despite all .you may -have seen and! 
heard I-am-true'to you.” 

‘‘Woman!’’ he said,harsh}y, “‘do not ‘lie’ 
to-me farther. ‘Do-not aggravate your guilt 
by further deceit.” . 

She did not plead with him Jenger; she 
only-said, “What shall you do withme?”’ 

‘“Tvhave been ergy Dee the long 
hours how best: to act. t blame, if: blame 
must come, fall upom-me. ‘It shall \be ,given 
out’that my disposition is;such~you cannot 
longer ‘live with-me, You -shaill chopse a 
homeiin some place ‘far ‘distant; and as~for 
my -wealth yon loved me - 

‘“‘ No, not” she interrupted, passionately ; 
but he«went on -‘drearily,— 

“You shall not -suffer-qwant. ‘Iwill allow 
you stfficientfor all comforts,-and a margin 
for laxuries. -Go to your-roonr now ; later on 
Durrews shall-draw -yp- the’‘de¢gd.” 

“* Lavijl.not go without a word;” sshe~ cried, 
in a-heart-broken,'desperate way. ‘From the 
first hour we met I joved you—worghipped 
you” 

‘“F urpher-perjuties,”’ wearily. “‘ Adrienne, 
what will they avail?” 

‘I speak the truth, as. Heayen. is my .wit- 
ness. ‘One day -you -will “know that, arid be 
grieved. ‘It may ngt be until’ I,qm’dead,,and 
my wrengs beyond redress. ‘Qh, loye } trust 
me-a little‘longer. “You will not. regret yoyr 
faith.” ‘ 

He voseandtook her in‘his;arms. “If*I 
could belieye you’ I should ‘be a,happy maan ; 
but that.is impossible. There js adthing left 
to-us-now but -to sey good-bye, and for me to 
entweat that you-will not-drag my name down 
to shame.” 4 

‘No-engry word broke-from-her—no -resent- 
ful'Jook. “She ‘drooped ‘“agginst his * breast, 
like a storm-beaten lily; her gmall shards 
elung about*his neck ; her heart throbbed so 
madly against him, and‘ther tears fell. so fast, 








that, despite his conviction of her guilt, he was 
tempted to forgive all. Her sobbing breath 
broke the heavy stillness. 

‘“ Kiss me,” she said, at last, ‘kiss me, 
myheart. Oh, Heaven! how fate is against 
us ! ” 

He pressed his lips to,.hers,in an agony of 
passion. ‘She was faulty ; but she was, more 
to_him than life. 

‘* Oh,” she cried, when he.had set_her free, 
‘oh, that I could die now. You would be 
sorry for me. then. to the end of time. You 
would remember my virtues and forget my 
fants. Love! love! love!’’ She reeled for- 
ward, and-he caught her.in his arms and led 
her. to the door. 

“Go to your room,” ‘he said, in a tone of 
gentle command. 

She strove to obey; but went.so stag- 
geringly that he followed her, and carried 
her upstairs as though she had been a little 
ebild. Helaid:her upon a couch, and she hid 
her face’from him, whilst-she asked, ‘‘ Is this 
our last good-bye ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” He answered, sternly, “‘ it is better 

» 


$o ashe knelt-beside her for that last fare- 
well she drew his dark head down upon her 
breast, and held it-there with tremulous, 
caressing ‘hands -until~he, unable longer to 
bear'his anguish with fortitude, drew away 
from her. 

** Good-bye,” he said} hoarsely, and kissed her 
once, ‘After this hour-we are strangers.” 

‘** Good-bye,”’ she answered, in heavy tones. 
‘May Heaven teach: you to think kindly of 
me;” and-when she’ lifted her weary eyes he 
was gone. 

She did not moan-er cry; she had got .be- 
yond any outward sign of woe, but she lay 
looking out ny the pleasant. gardens where 
she -had -waridered -so often with Eyre, and 
where, perhaps, she would never linger any 
more 


‘Then she -rose-and- stole to Archie’s bed. 
The little fellow. was-awake, and threw his 
arms about her neck with glad welcoming. 
She sat down beside-him. 

“Dear,” she-said,“*I-am going away from 

u.@ll, aad <I want-you:to promise you-will 

very aanalie * _ thas if = 
peo’ aay. «thi me you wil 
ate ahweys Joved : you, sand -always 

“But, dearemamma, ate you coming back 
nosmore?”’ 

“Never any more,udarling. ‘I have ‘been 

ty, arid-papais:sending me away,’-and 
into, apassion of sobs. 

“ But he will net-be angry ‘long, henever is,” 
the child .auswered, sobbing too; ‘arid<I-swill 
not let. you,go.” ‘She him. closer to:her. 
‘Darling, mammy, -stay-with us; we want 
you.s0,hedly, Totty antl,I.” 

_uader on,.when she;had.seothed him, she 
went into,Totty's neom. She was lying with 
hat saben: upon her anm, ‘flushed and:smiling 
pace i . Adrienne stooped and kissed:her 
gently. 

“t Good-bye,’’ , she »whispered, ‘‘idear :child, 
goad-bye.” 


—_——— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuart slow, sad day wore by, and folks meet- 
ing Eyre wondered what.trouble had come-so 
to change him in a night, to line -his brow 
with littlemarks of agony,.and make his sheek 
so wan. 

_He .went-to Mr. Burrows, his solicitor, and 
merely telling-him he and\Mrs. Lytton found 
it impossible to live longer together, bade him 
draw .up.a.deed by which he gave her free 
use of a very ample annuity until. the day of 
her death. 

If Mr. Burrows was surprised..he made no 
remark. to that effect, and Eyre left him to go 
wearily homewards. 

‘Reaching the ‘Manor, he sent.a message to 
Adrienne, desiring her, unless she felt it too 
painful, to.grant him an interview. 

The servant returned with. the news that 





—_—_—_— 
she was nowhere to be found. Her room wag 
disordered, as though she had made sudden 
preparations for fight, and,someof her clothes 
were gone, although how. she»hadigot ont un. 
observed was a mystery. . 

Filled with vaguefears he:rese, and going 
to the police-station infermed=the superin. 
tendent how matters: stood; aadshenset ont 
to search for Adrienne-herself. 

But he found no;clue, only: when he returned 
at night Miriam.gave him a:note which had 
been.left at the \Manor»byoa little:boy, who 
said a lady had. begged:-himtocarry it there, 

It was very, short, butittold:chim all con. 
cisely and clearly ; and .ashe «read his ‘brow 
darkened.and his lips toek.a:sterner.curve. 

“When, I haveJeft my home:behindsI : shall 
send you this, For my deeeitfergive me if 
you can. ,Try.tosbelieve: ituis not: withont 
fierce st Lleave, you and the little ones, 
Do not teach them quite to hate my.memory. 
That I have been very weak and yery wicked 
I-know. ‘I ‘have sinnéd betgetiy against you, 
and yet on my’ knees. I. swear I loved you when 
I married-you, and‘I love younow. “My tears, 
my prayers, my blessings are-yourg, and yours 
only ;.and-smay ‘Heaven in’ its mercy take mc 
away, that-you-may be free ofa woman who 
has di you. Ido not goalone. My 
companion is one as-miserable gs myself, and 
as pitiable. Kiss the -childven‘forme. Oh! 
Heaven, oh! Heaven; that I-copld: shay. {But I 
cannot touch your gold ;*I cannot * 50 low 
as to be your pensioner. “4 ADRIENNE.” 

Then -she’'was -gone, -and with “her lover. 
But what did she mean bythe words, “‘T love 
you now?” Surely ~that ~was a cre) and 
senseless lie. nibweliy- odo! oe br tha should 
win’ her from ‘the fair home he’ provided 
for her. 

‘The long hours:of-night-woreon, ‘and Eyre 
spent them in-pacing Sr rabeee weabie ber 


and wondering whather future wo' ; how 
he-could save her‘from open shame, ard how 
he should bear his:ommm gaguish. 


**@h! -wife! .wiie!’’sheocniéd in his: heart, 
and then reproached (Jtimapelf i¢hat he had 
married.so young.a woman, .@ndsfter so short 
an.acquaintanse. ‘Why alid:Tmotidliscover 
what .were her, i 

eyes? Adrienne! s&drienne ! chow could 
you it in your vheart cthus édrblast my 

(2) ” 

Then he. began»to grow « -andidiitter as 
he thought of all the Love hotieadashow eee! 
en her, all the luxuriescke, had: lavished in 

er way. 

“For the children/s: sake ,alevshould have 
spared me.” — 

Then morning came,and graduaity she had 
arrived at his jdeeision, | nwo. follow 
Adrienne; ner.seek todreahimselétnenr the tie 

“Per ean ie abiding her 
shame. eaven , of 

‘Then.the flowers slowly :unfelded sand the 
sun rese high; ,the air owasfreshiand sweet 
with we + dew and .#he «breath :dftthe many 
buds. The servanis wexe allastiryand irom 
the nursery came Letty’s voice, raised in 1m- 


vulsively. He} entered:the :house, and walked 
to the nursery. Archie was itting discon 
solately upon the’ floor, saatd ' Dotty, but par: 
Helly, dreaed. was miaen ping hemtiny ‘feet and 
reiterating r ony “ De . 
Eyresent the. nupse away 8 sitting down, 
took the little ene .mpon his dunes, calling 
Archie to-his side. ‘The boy saeopped - 
buiokes and looking we ey wi 
* 1 Si 
Ny eaiomanenectaunt She always 
ysecg ber.” prayers, but-thissmeonning I can 
r.” 
‘Mamma, pret pate Veahbes! Potty, 
petulantly, hue. r head ~from’ Eyres 
breast 


Gh | how the-man’s:hearteched! How sick 
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nis soul grew ashe listened to the prattle of 
the little ones! 

“ Listen,’’ shessaid, chuskily ; ‘mamma has 
gone aWay. She «will not come back any 

nore.” 

“ Vas that why she kissed me so often 
yesterday, vaxid édyme to be very good to 
vou? -She said she:daad been been naughty, 
and you would send \her.away. Oh! papa, 
how couldiyoqusbe so:ernel ?” 

He would not ‘repreach her even to his 
children. He only gently said,— 

“ Mamma wwillmever: comeback again,” and 
I must try to/be.all she:was:to.you. Kiss me, 
Totty, —- domot ery. Poor little girl—poor 
little girl!” 

Leal cry xtillomammy comes back,’’. said 
Totty, with .a.seb, and -sli from -her 
father’s awms. You don’t hold me like she 
did. “You.don’ttelleme baotiful.tales.’’ 

Eyre si 

“ sechia, my bey, how old are-you?”’ 

“Seven aexbanenth,” promptly. ‘“Mamma 
said I wasslmesta anan.”’ 

“ Well, Awehiepyoumustbe good to. me now. 
You must ;deachme:to forget mamma ever 
lived here, or everdeftws.”’ 

But the; bey: shoek:his-eurly: head. 

“IT yshall sneyer «forget -her,” he -said,, 
solemnly, ‘(amd Ishallotell ‘Totty about her 
every day,. so (that owhen.she comes back we) 
shall bothcknowher;aaid she.will be.sovpleased.”’ 

Eyre Isytton conld bear their innocent talk 
no longer. “e:-went downstairs, and in the 
breakfast-room he found Miriam, who -was 
seated befoxe theawn. | It.gave him ashock to 
see her incAdrienne’ and Miriam easily 
perceived»this. Wath her usual .composure 
she remarked ,— 

“I thought at best: tocbegin as we must go 
on,” and he simply bowed. 

He atenothing, sbut, avhen toying with his 
coffee, hessaid,— 

“ You will understand I.wish this matter to 
be kepia seonet? ” 

“Certainly,-papa. <l am»not ‘likely to pub- 
lish Ler:shamae? because, it is: ours.’ 

She did -not.condole.withhim,and there was 
such an: ungaistakeble sound :of triumph in 
her voice thatvhe.leoked up sharply. 

“ | believe youlze glad your mother has gone, 
Mirjam ” 

“She was mot.umy »mother,” coldly, “al- 
though:shewas your«wife.” 

# Shoowasiwver goad to you, my child.” 





‘“‘Beeanseshe hadh pose toserve. She 
was afraid:ob me?’ ; 

Eyre Lyttonesidvno-more. 

But .as 8, “into sweeks, and 


weeks to months, lige: grew insupportable, and 
be determined.::to ‘pregk:up:his establishment. 

He sent ;@Miviaam to :echool,.-muech to ‘her 
disgust; butiit was mest: decidedlythe: wisest 
thing be: eonld.do; Archie and Totty with 
their aunse-swere sent:to Terquay; and the 
Manor wasJeft to.the eare of the housekeeper 
and butler, 

Thenthestaxrted:for the West Indies, hoping 
that absenee rom .old.scenes: might teach hi 
foxgetiulmess «of «the wwoman who - had -so 
wronged him. 

But at St.\homas’s: mews reached him 
which venbiwely altered the course be had 
mapped: outifor:himeelf. 

Whilst reading.an English soger ee lit upon 


the supposed -maurderer of his uncle, James 
Ransome, ‘had been arrested at Liverpool. 

He hadtaken «his ; in the Venus to 
Anerica,.andshad almost escaped. 

In his‘flight he:had.a.companion who cailed 
herself ‘Adzienne Amory,’ but whose clothes 
Were marked ‘A. Lytton.’ 

With an.almost-overwhelming horror in his 
soul: yre started for: England. 

The prisoner chad been carried down to 
Fordisham,.and thither:Mr. Lytton travelled. 

He, did. not geek 40 see the criminal ;.such a 


Sense. of » jon ‘filled: his ‘heart that the 
sight .of | Adri alone would “have over- 
Whelmed him 


spoken of Norris Amory, and she, but for his 
supporting arms, would have fallen to the 
ground, 

This, then, was -her secret—this her lover, 
who had stolen her away from him, ruined 
her life, sullied her name and her virtue. Oh, 
Heaven! hehad been set aside for a murderer ! 
Extreme rage filled his heart, and any 
relenting he may have felt towards his. wife 

at, 


He must now consider his own welfare and 
that of his children; he would not drag out a 
weary existence bound to such a creature as 
Adrienne ; he would -haye his freedom, and 
then—well, then, farewell hope, and farewell 
love, for he, knew, despite her sin, he should 
love her to his last breath. 

He had fully intended.to stay at Fordisham 
until the trial came on,.and, if possible, to see 
Adrienne and denounce her.sin; but on the 
first day of his arrival he received a telegram 
from ‘‘ Nurse’. saying ‘Lotty avas:eeriously ill 
with measles and congestion of the lungs. 

He started at once for Torquay, to find that 
the child was even worsethan had been repre- 
sented. 

In the long days.and dreary nights, when he 
watched by her bed, he had ample time for 
réflection, and if -for a moment he forgot 
Adrienne, the-faint voice’ from : the bed calléd 
deliriously for ‘‘ mamma,” and gave,his heart | 
many an added pang. 

The ‘trial came on, and still the child 
hovered on the‘ borderland,”’ and there were 
moments when they thought her dead. 

Eyre, of course, conld not leave her, but he, 
eagerly scanned the papers. 

Norris Amory most emphatically denied 
being guilty. 

His companion had nothing to tell but that 
she beli ‘his word, and assisted him to 
remain in:hiding. At the time of the murder 
she had been living at Brussels with Lady 
Carisbrooke. 

The prisoner stated that onthe,night of the 
‘murder he had been to witness a performance 
of Colleen Bawn, and, returning home, was 
surprised -to find the house in utter darkness ; 
‘but -he-econcluded Mr. ‘Ransome’ had gone to 
“bed, anid turned out the lights for safety. 

They kept-but one servant, an old woman, 
and she had that -day gone to attend her 
sister’s funeral 


s : 
He knew'his uncle was: a rich man, but he 
did-not know how-rich,:neither did he’ know 
in whose'favour he-had made’ his will. 

On the night-in ion he groped his way 
to the kitchen, and, securing a candle, went 
“upstairs. 

He saw nothing to alarm him until he 
reached ‘his uncle’s door, and*from under it 
there ran-a thin stream of some dark liquid. 

He stooped ‘down and ‘discovered “it was 
blood, and, horribly: alaymeéd, rnshed_in to’find 
Mr. Ransome lying half upon the bed and half 
me the*floor, vith a terrible gash acrogs his 


t. 

There “had evident! 
struggle, for ‘the -old man’s hands were cut 
and -bleeding, as if he had canght. at the 
assassin’s weapon. 

"Fhe drawers of-his bureau had‘been forced, 
ut if any papers had been extracted he could 
not say. 

He at once gave an alarm, and some neigh- 
bours came in, and finally a policeman, to 
whom he told the story. ; 

But, before the inquest~took place, folks 
had begun to eye him askance, and to shun 
him, and in some way he knew he was sus- 
pected of the crime. 

Ina moment of fear “he :had ‘fled, and had 
since then been a: fugitive, sometimes obtain- 
ing work, sometimes starving. 

He had nothing “further to say.than that he 
was innocent ; he swore it before Heaven ! 

Of course no one believed him, and from 
the first the jury were convinced of his. guilt, 
and determined to returna yerdict accordingly. 

Adrienne would neyer forget those awful 
days—for the trial lasted three—and when the 


y “been a desperate 


was brought into court, she could not suppress 
a cry of anguish. 

It was.an ordinary elasp. knife, rusted with 
stains, .and the name upon the handle was 
Norris Amory. Months. after the murder it 
had been found by a boy in the tangled bushes 
at the end of Mr. Ransome’s garden. 

If there had been any lingering doubts of 
the young man’s guilt they were set at rest 
now, and the jury without hesitation gave 
answer, ‘ guilty.” 

Then the judge donned the black. cap ; the 
prisoner said he had no speech to make, 
nothing to,-assert -but that he.was innocent, 
and sentence of death was passed upon him, 
to be executed after ten days. 

Norris Amory was white and calm, and 
folks said he was hardened in crime. He 
permitted himself to be ledaway, walking with 
a firm step,and showing no sign of .emotion, 
until a woman pressing forward eried in.low, 


intense tones,— 


‘Norris, my darling! my darling!”” ‘Then 
his lip quivered, and ,his calmness for 


moment deserted him. 


“Poor lass!’ he.said, “poor lass! ”;and. so 
was hurried away. 

- “Who is.she?” questioned one man... of 
another,,as Adrienne staggered blindly. from 
the court, “his wife?” 

“No, his sister. Sheis a married woman, 
but refuses. to give her yhusband’s .addreas,..or 
say where.she came.from. Her; relationship 
to Amory. was not. known;until yesterday.” 

Eyre Lytton did not see.the. conclusion of 

the trial, or, eyen Adrienne’s ackn gment 
of the relationship . existing. between herself 
and Nerris; his thoughts ,and.caxre.had;all 
been given .to Totty, whose ; illness seemed 
only too likely éo-terminate fatally. .On.the 
third day she revived a little, and ;xecovered 
ie ea oo inet her, father began . to 
pTegar r hope: . 
“But it was only the flickering ofthe lamp 
_hefoxe it:goes. wholly,out; .gnd.thetmght,..2s 
he lay down for.a little rest, the nurse went.to 
Aim agitated and erying,— we? 

“Wake up,.master,”.ghe.said, “the.child is 
sinking fast.’’ 

‘He sprang up;and followed her . to .Tatty’s 
bedside ;_ she was Sing white , and ; panting 
pon .her pillows; but she. knew him, .and 
contriyed.to whisper,— . 

“Take me up, papa dear!” Heliftedherin 
his arms.and.wrapping.a shawl .arouad, her 
held her closely to his ‘breast, tryipg .to 
impart some warmth to.the little cold.dgmbs. 
She smiléd.faintly, then asked.wistfylly,— 

“Ts mamina coming?”’ 


‘‘ Soon, darling,”’ seareely.able.to: mepress 2. 
oan. 
?, must not—be—long.” .Then amore 


faintly, ‘give her Totty’s leye—and,a, kiss.’’ 
A.strong shuddering seized,her, and when it 
ended Eyre knew that his:fayouxite child.was 


cde snubetecipinatseubiewin 
her on, the little bed, i W eC; 
png oye. Leia mye Pe 
qaQuit > , ato. -reom., 
Teronal tor ame gee .no.one till the 
ae on eae: for the funeral 
5 came ORS 10) . ’ 
and there was ce dime .to remember 
Adrienne. Eyre seemed.utterly crushed, and 
when. i stricken 


was down, too, “he, sat 
down; ly, unable lenger. to 
“with the slings .and.,arrows ef outragcous 
fortune.” 


It was.not.until the boy was pronounced out 
of danger that the nurse went.to him, with an 
old newspaper in her.hand. ‘ a 

‘‘T’ye. something to show you, sir;’} she,seid, 
stirred ont of her. ordinary composuxe, “it’s 
about the mistress. \Poor lady, how.we'¥e; all 
been wronging her, cead for, yourself.” 

$f awh morning, 'Norzis ep the maan 
wrongfully accused;o£.the murder o: angele, 
James Ransome, was set .at liberty; he left 
Fordisham prison, accompanied by his sister, 
Mrs. Lytton. A great.concourse of people 





weapon with which the deed -had been done 





He remembered the night when he had 


€ 


waited their appearance outside the gates, 
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and cheered lustily. Amory succeeds to his 
uncle’s fortune, and may he live long to enjoy 
it. Charles Ransome was interred yesterday, 
very privately, at the Fordisham Cemetery.” 

Eyre Lytton sat dazed and confounded, 
scarcely able to comprehend the good news of 
Adrienne’s innocence, until the nurse touched 
him on the shoulder,— 

“Sir, say you are glad. Poor lady! poor 
lady !”’ 

Then he started up,— 

‘I must find her,” he cried. “ Poor girl! 
poor girl! Can she ever forgive my foul 
suspicions?” 

“Tf I know anything of Mrs. Lytton, sir, 
she’ll be only too glad to forget and forgive. 
Ah! if she had only told you, how much 
trouble we all should have been spared.” 

‘* She was afraid,” Eyre answered remorse- 
fully. “I expressed myself brutally about 
poor Amory, swore I’d give him up to justice, 
if ever I had it in my power.” 

‘‘ Sure, this ought to be a warning to us not 
to judge each other too harshly, But who is 
Charles Ransome, sir?” 

‘*T don’t know, unless he was the old man’s 
son. The name of the guilty man does not 
a Se 

ry What shall you do now, sir?” asked the 
nurse, who being an old and valued servant, 
was allowed many privileges. 

“Go down to 
institute inquiries. I shall insert advertise- 
ments in all the dailies; she must be found, 
and that quickly. Puta few things together 
in my portmanteau whilst I write out the 
advertisements—and give mea Bradshaw—I 
shall go by the earliest train.” 

When his arrangements were completed he 
went to Archie, who was looking disconso- 
lately out of the nursery window. 

** Archie, my boy, I have come to say good- 
bye. I must leave you for a short time.” 

The child was still weak, and the unexpected 
news brought the tears to his eyes. But he 
we valiantly with them, and tried to 
steady his voice as he said: ‘“‘ Don’t leave me, 
alone, papa—it is so dull without you. Mamma 
gone, and Totty dead; now you are going—” 
and then the sobs would come. “Take me 
with you, papa; take me with you.” 

y boy, you are not yet strong enough to 
travel, and it is very cold ; but you must not 
fret. I am going to fetch mamma back to 
you.” 

Archie ceased crying. ‘Is she coming for 


‘** Yes; papa has been cruel to her, but he is 
very sorry, and so mamma will forgive him 
and make him happy again.” 

‘Ohl how sorry she’ll be when she knows 
poor Totty is dead,” said the child. ‘Papa, you 
must tell her how good I’ll be if she will only 
come back again.”’ 

Then they kissed each other, and Eyre ran 
down to the carriage awaiting him. As he 
ys ong the postman stopped at the house 

oor. 

“Give me the letters,” Eyre said, and re- 
ceived three. He paid small attention to 
them until he was comfortably seated in the 
railway carriage, and had scanned the old 
paper again and again for further news of 
Adrienne—but he found none; then, for the 
first time, he noticed the date. It was Novem- 
ber the fourth, and now December was nearly 
gone. Oh! what agonies of doubt mustAdrienne 
have suffered in all those weary weeks, in 
which he had made no search for her! Where 
wasshenow? Thank Heaven, he was assured 
she did not suffer poverty ; but in all the long 
months before good fortune came to her, what 
trials what want she must have endured ! 

Then he turned to his letters. The first 
was from an old friend, the second from the 
old housekeeper at the Manor, in which she 
expressed her sorrow at the neglect of which 
she had been guilty in not forwarding a letter 
she knew was from Mrs. Lytton. “TI put it 
upon the sideboard in my own room,” she 
wrote, ‘‘intending to send it on at once, but 
it escaped my memory until the following 


ordisham at once, and- 


day. When I looked for it I could not find 
it, and I was afraid to mention the fact to 
you. Yesterday, whilst putting Miss Miriam’s 
room in order, I found it thrust in one of her 
dress pockets. She was at the Manor when 
it arrived, having come home to get her 
mourning made, and must have hidden it 
away purposely.” 

With beating heart Eyre tore open the third 
envelope. From it dropped an enclosure, in 
ree srg handwriting—very short, but very 
tender. 


‘My Darina Hussanp,—When this reaches 
you, you will already have learned my inno- 
cence of the sin laid to my charge. I am 
staying with my brother at the Victoria 
Hotel, Sandford, where I waita reply. If I 
do not receive one by the close of the week, I 
shall conclude you cannot forgive the deceit 
I practised towards you, and shall know my- 
self as the most unhappy among women. 

“ But, forgive me or no, my whole soul is 
yours, and all my life’s love. 

‘* ADRIENNE.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Eyre travelled down to Fordisham, and went 
at once to Mr. Lingard’s residence. He was a 
magistrate with whom Eyre was slightly ac- 
quainted, and from whom he hoped to gather 
full particulars concerning the trial of Norris 
Amory, and the subsequent discovery of his 
innocence. He sent a telegram on to Sand- 
ford, but received an answer from the pro- 

rietor of the Victoria Hotel to the effect that 

rs. Lytton had left with her brother more 
than a month back, and he could not say 
where they had gone. 

Depressed beyond measure, he reached Mr. 
Lingard’s, and was met rather frigidly by 
that gentleman, for Adrienne had won him 
over to her side by the charm of her manner. 

But when Eyre had told his story, he ex- 
hibited nothing but cordiality,and volunteered 
information. He said that three days before 
Amory’s execution was to take place a man 
dressed as a sailor arrived at Fordisham, and 
hired a room: at a low public-house. His 
manner was furtive and nervous at the same 
time, and ht seemed anxioas to avoid notice. 
But in the evening, after drinking freely, he 
confided to the landlord that he had come 
down to claim his property, having seen an 
advertisement in the papers to the effect that 
the sen of James Ransome was wanted. 

“He was that son, and was horrified to learn 
how his father had met hisdeath. Heshould 
see his lawyer to-morrow; but, until he had 
had a new ‘‘rig-out’’ he wasn’t going to pre- 
sent himself at his old home. Yes, he had 
been a wild one; but then the old man 
was so close and hard, there was some 
excuse for his conduct. Where had he 
been that he had not heard of the murder 
untilnow? Why, in the wilds of America; 
on the open seas, getting an honest living— 
whilst that respectable cousin of his was 
livi on the fat of the land. Well, he 
wouldn’t blame the old man now that 
he was dead; but he must say that if he 
had been a trifle more fond of his own flesh 
and blood he might have died in his bed like 
a Christian.” 

Then a man who had been quietly smoking 
said, decisively,— 

“Tf pose Amory is hung it will be nothing 
npc of murder ; he is as innocent as the best 
of us.”’ 

‘* Then why was his knife found all stained, 
and. rusted with blood ?”’ 

“Oh! any thief might have stolen it away. 
For my part, I’m sorry for the poor young 
man; he was a fine, gearty fellow, with a 
kind word for any . And as for your 
td of being away four years I don’t believe 


"es What!” shouted Charles Ransome, ‘do 
you call me a liar?” 
“Yes, I do; for I’ll swear I met you in 


~ 





Fordisham-street on the very night of the 


murder—more than two yearsago. I didn} 
know who you were then, but——” 

‘** But,” cried the other, with wild white 
“if you dare to give me the lie I'll thrash ty, 
life out of you. I haven’t been home for 
years.”’ 

“And I say you have,” and then, before th, 
landlord could stay him, Charles Ransom, 
struck the offender a violent blow ; and eretiy 
other could return it he tripped over ty 
fender and fell, striking his head upon th 
iron. 

He lay there, not attempting to rise, anj 
bleeding profusely; and the landlord, yer, 
much alarmed, had him conveyed to th 
Infirmary. 

The next morning he recovered conscious. 
ness, but the house-surgeon gravely told hin 
it was impossible he would recover. Had ly 
been a moderately sober man the wou 
might not have proved fatal, but his way of 
life made such a hope fallacious. 

For hours the miserable wretch lay shriekin; 
and groaning, sometimes swearing he woul 
not die, and the other occupants of th 
ward covered their ears that they might no 
hear his terrible blasphmies and raving, 
But as the day closed in he grew quieter ; he 
began to know all struggling was useles, 
and when the nurse came to his bed he 
implored she would send for Mr. Lingard ani 
a clergyman. She expressed some surprix 
that he should desire the attendance of s 
aaa ; but he gripped her wrist with coli 

8 


“Send for him,” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper. “‘I have a statement to make» 
crime to confess for which another man is 
condemned to die. I can tell who murdere 
James Ransome; it was not my cousin 
Amory.” 

When Mr. Lingard and the clergyman arrived 
Charles Ransome was fast sinking, but he was 
quite conscious, and began his confession at 
once. The magistrate had preserved a copy 
of. it, and now read it to Eyre :— : 

‘“‘ T left my home eight years ago, and in all 
that time have seen it but once; but for my 
father’s severity I believed I might have been 
a respectable member of society. But he was 
niggardly and needlessly harsh to me always, 
perhaps because I was my mother’s son, and 
she was not the woman ofhischoice. He had 
wished to marry the senior Amory’s sister, 
but owing to her brother’s influence she 
declined to listen to his proposals. That 
enraged him terribly, and when his own sister 
married Amory he at once disowned her. 

‘* Then he married himself, and at the close 
of the first year I was born and my mother 
died, I never receiving any kindness from my 
father, and the old woman who kept his house 
then showed me but scanty favour. All 
through my childhood I was horribly afraid 
of them both ; but when I grew up I revenged 
myself for past miseries. I indulged in 
dissipations of every kind, and laughed at my 
father’s ravings, his threats to disinherit me. 
There I acted like a fool, because I knew he 
was greatly attached to his sister’s son, Norris 
Amory, although he hated the daughter, 
because she was so like her father. 

“My last and worst offence was to force 
open his desk, andabstract all the available 
cash; and when he discovered that he turned 
me out of the house, and put my cousin in my 

lace. Afterwards, when I wasin America, | 

eard that old Amory was dead, and his 
daughter had been sent to a school in Paris, 
‘ where,’ said my father, ‘ she may learn to ge 
her own livelihood, for I willdo nothing moré 
for her.’ LIheard, too, that he had willed the 
whole of his property to Norris. Of course! 
was savage at that, but I had been concerned, 
in one or two little escapades, and thought it 
well to make no stir in the matter. 

«But two years ago last March I “pees 
to England. I hadn’t a penny in my 
when I reached Fordisham, and was in the 
mood for any diabolical deed. I stole into the 
garden after dark, and hid myself among the 





bushes, and as I lay there, watching and wait- 
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= 
ing, I made up my mind to possess the will 
in my cousin’s favour, and to frighten my 

father into compliance with my wishes. I 
knew enough of his habits to be sure he kept 
the parchment in his own room—probably in 
one of the secret drawers of his bureau; and 
when the house was quiet I meant to steal in 
and carry out my plans. Just when I had 
worked myself - into a perfect fury the 
front door opened, and Norris Amory came 
out, my father accompanying him down the 

steps. Where I crouched I could hear all 

they said. 7 

«You'll come home as soon as the play is 
over, my boy?’ said my father, and I cursed 
them both for the evident affection between 
them. 

“ My cousin answered,— 

«+ Certainly I will. If you would rather I 
should stay with you (and it is lonely with 
Hopkins away) I will do so.’ 

«“+No, no; go and take your pleasure, and’ 
—laughing—‘I’m not afraid of burglars. 
Apparently there is nothing in the place to 
tempt them.’ 

“Then they parted, and I noticed, as my 
father went up the steps, how feeble he had 

wn. I was glad to know Hopkins was out 
of the way—everything favoured my enter- 
prise; and as soon as it was dark, and the 
streets grown quiet, I went to the kitchen 
window, and lifting the sash entered. There 
was no sound in the house, and I concluded 
my father had gone to bed. I crept softly up- 
stairs to the room which he used to occupy. 

That was empty ; but when I struck alightand 
looked round, I felt certain he had transferred 
it to Norris Amory, and more so as I found a 
knife upon the dressing-table with his name 
carved upon it. With no evil motive I put it 
in my pocket. I swear at that moment I did 
not mean to use it. 

“ThenI = along the corridor, until, paus- 
ing outside a door, I heard regular breathing, 
as if someone slept there. I entered noise- 
lessly, and saw my father lying with one arm 
under his head, the other thrown over the 
coverlet. A small lamp was burning; I turned 
it higher, and placed it so that the light should 
not fall across his eyes. Then I forced one 
drawer after another as quietly as I could; 
in one I found a small bag of money, which I 
secured, and at last the deed for which I 
searched. As I spread it out, and began to 
read, I heard a slight stir, and, turning, saw 
my father was awake and regarding me with 
stern eyes. 

“* You villain!’ he said, in the slow, hard 
tones I remembered so well, ‘what are you 
doing here ?’ 

“T crossed to his side (still with no thought 
of murder). 

“*Look here,’ I said, ‘I’m going to have 
this will altered—I’m not going to be begcared 
for my cowardly cousin. And if you'll not do 
something for me, of your own will, I’ll find a 
way to make you.’ 

““*My good fellow,’ he sneered, ‘I think it 
unnecessary to make any provision for one 
who practices such a profitable profession as 
housebreaking.’ 

“ Well, what with his sarcastic words, and 
his threats to have me arrested, I lost all my 
control, and gripped him by the throat. He 
shouted for help, and in my desperation I took 
out Amory’s knife; he struggled violently, 
and contrived to call feebly, and I was alarmed 
lest passers-by should hear. I can’t tell you 
how I did the deed—I can’t give you the 
horrible details. I think I was mad. When 
the dead eyes looked up at me with their 
ghastly stare I turned and rushed from the 
toom—out of the house. Passing through the 
garden I flung the knife among the bushes ; 
the will I carried with me, until a more 
favourable time came to destroy it. 

“T left Fordisham, and wandered from 
place to place, suffering agonies of fear, not 
daring to visit any of the great ports, lest I 
shoald be suspected and seized; but at last I 
learned that Amory was believed to be the 
murderer, and had fled. Then I took courage 





and going to Liverpool found employment on 
a vessel bound for New York. I felt no 
sorrow for Amory ; I believe I was glad that 
he, who had ousted me from my position, 
should suffer for my sin. 

“Through the voyage, and in the months 
which followed, my fear grew less and less, 
but my remorse the fiercer. I dared not 
drown it in strong drink, lest when under the 
influence of it I might confess my crime. A 
month ago I returned to England, determined 
not to forego the price of my sin. Why 
should I be a fugitive and a vagabond longer ? 
So I travelled down here, and but for the 
quarrel last night might have wen the 7. 

‘‘T heard Amory was condemned to die, and 
felt only a sudden sense of safety, and deter- 
mined to salve my conscience by amply pro- 
viding for his sister. This is all my story. 
I swear that I alone am guilty of James 
Ransome’s death, that Norris Amory is 
innocent.” 

“What a villain!’”’ Eyre cried, as Mr. 
Lingard finished reading; ‘‘and what awful 
troubles he has caused. But for his sudden 
end my wife’s brother would have suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law.” 

‘*Yes; applications for a reprieve were 
made to the Home Secretary on his behalf, 
but he refused to do anything in the matter, 
saying Amory’s guilt was too conclusively 
proved to permit such a course.” 

‘*‘ And how did Charles Ransome die ?’”’ 

‘‘ Very quietly. He was quite unconscious 
at the last. After he had made his confession 
the infirmary chaplain prayed for him, but 
with no visible effect; then as the hours wore 
on he lost all sense of his guilt, or what was 
passing, and in that state he died. On the 
fourth Norris Amory was liberated with a 
‘free pardon ’ for a crime he had never com- 
mitted, and he went down to Sandford with 
Mrs. Lytton.” 

‘* Did he tell you their plans? ”’ 

“No. Stay, he said unless they heard 
from you in a week he should take Mrs. 
Lytton on to the Continent. She was in 
very delicate health, and seemed most un- 
happy.” 

This was all he could gather, and he went 
back to Kindersley full of melancholy fore- 
bodings. There he stayed some days, 
arranging for his departure for the Continent. 
He wrote to Miriam, telling her that under 
the circumstances he could not allow her to 
return to the Manor; he should arrange for 
her to spend her vacations at school, until 
she had come to a better frame of mind. On 
the morning of his departure he received a 
letter in Adrienne’s well-known writing. 

‘* My Dartrne (so it ran),— 

‘I have seen your advertisement, and 
hasten to answer. Con.e to me at once, and 
let us forget all our troubles in our mutual 
love. I am reg om Norris and Lady 
Carisbro ke at the Hotel de Flandres. Come 
quickly—it needs but your presence to restore 
me to health. I have something to show you. 
—Your loving wife, ‘* ADRIENNE.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Atmost mad with joy Eyre Lytton hastened 
at once to Torquay. Archie was still very 
delicate, and he determined to take the boy 
and his nurse with ‘him to Brussels; after 
the troubles and sickness of the past few 
months the voyage would doubtless prove 
beneficial to them all, and in fresh scenes the 
child would forget much of his grief and 
longing for little Totty. 

Mr. Lytton gave the nurse but small time 
to pack, and on the same evening they started 
from Torquay for the Continent. 

At the Manor preparations were going on 
for the ‘‘ mistress’s return,” and all‘Kindersley 
was alive with the news. Those who had been 
first to condemn Adrienne—to think and say 
the worst of her that malice could devise —were 
now foremost in asserting their consistent 
belief in, and defence of her conduct, and 





expressed themselves delighted at the happy 
change in her fortunes. 

Norris Amory’s wealth was wonderfully 
exaggerated; his thirty thousand pounds 
grew to seventy-thousand, and match-making 
mamma’s hoped ‘“‘ dear Mrs. Lytton’s interest- 
ing brother would return with the family.” 

“He is quite a hero, you see !’’ said Mrs. 
Sutton to Mrs. Wyberg, “and all the girls are 
dying to know him.” 

“ And better than his reputation for hero- 
ism” laughed Mrs. Wyberg, “ is the story of 
his wealth. He will be perfectly besieged with 
invitations to the various houses where there 
are daughters.” 

On a wet, cold evening, Eyre Lytton reached 
Brussels, and after comfortably settling the 
nurse and Archie in their apartments, he 
sallied out alone. The boy had begged to go 
with him, but this he firmly negatived, bidding 
him wait until the morrow. Now as he 
walked through the dismal, deserted streets, 
he thought of all Adrienne’s loving patience 
and forgiveness until his heart grew hot within 
him, remembering how he had wronged 
her, and exposed her to the malicious gossip 
of all their acquaintances. Poor girl! how 
sorely she blamed herself for hiding her 
secret from him ? How foolishly certain he had 
been of Amory’s guilt; and yet—and yet—he 
mused, ‘‘if she had had courage to tell me all, 
for her sake'I should have spared him. I wonder 
how he will meet me? He can’t be prejudiced 
in my favour, unless, indeed, Adrienne 
has converted him to her belief.’’ 

Entering the hotel, he was conducted to 
Lady Carisbrooke’s sitting-room, where he 
found the dowager playing bezique with a tall, 
dark, and decidedly handsome young man, 
but he looked in vain for his wife. 

My Lady rose. 

‘Mr, Lytton, I am unfeignedly glad to see 
you, and assure you Adrienne isalmost her old 
self since the telegram reached her from 
you. Permit me to introduce Mr. Norris 
Amory.” 

‘‘I’m afraid you’ve formed a queer estimate 
of my character,” said Eyre, as he shook 
hands cordially with his brother-in-law. ‘I 
can only say that I will endeavour in the 
future to atone for my past hatred and in- 
justice.” 

“Do not speak of it, Lytton,” the other 
answered, frankly. “ I fancy no one held me 
innocent but Adrienne—Heaven bless her! 
and Iacknowledge‘appearances were against me, 
Now let me take you to my sister ; she is lying 
down in her own room, and she has a surprise 
in store for you.” 

Eyre followed him with some slight show of 
wonder, and — Norris Pope and 
tapping at a door was answered in a sweet, 
feminine voice which surely could belong to 
none but Adrienne. ‘Go in,’”’ said Norris, 
giving him a gentle push, “ she is alone.” 

So Eyre opened the door and entered, 
Norris returning to Lady Carisbrooke. 

There lay the pale, fragile girl-wife, her hair 
all loose about her shoulders, a faint flush on 
her thin cheeks. She had been bending over 
a tiny cot, but when Eyre’s step sounded she 
looked up, expecting her maid; when she saw 
who it was%she gave a quick, glad cry, and, 
rising hastily, ran towards him, with a cry,— 

** Hyre, my husband! my love! Oh, Heaven 
be thanked ! Heaven be thanked !” 

Then he held her in his arms,and the happy 
tears rained down her sweet, uplifted face; 
her heart throbbed wildly, and her breath 
came flutteringly from her pretty parted lips. 
The man’s emotion was at first too strong for 
speech ; he could only clasp her closer, closer, 
and kiss her madly, whilst her arms stole 
round his neck, and her dear eyes spoke what 
her tongue refused to tell. 

* At last, at last, my darling wife !”’ he said, 
when he had conquered his passion sufficiently 
to be somewhat reasonable; “ bit how could 
you so readily forgive me—love me through 
all? I wonder my harshness did not kill your 
affection ?”’ 

“Dear heart,” softly, ‘you have yet to 
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learn how deep, how lasting,.is «a syvoman’s 
love; that many waters cannot quench it; 
that it is ‘strong,as death,’ and there is 
nothing for me .to forgive. Had I ,but been 
candid with yeu all this trouble would not 
have come; but I was.afraid to lose your love, 
which alone made life endurable, so I held: my 
peace ; but eyery day and every hour my heart 
tormented ame, my conscience would not let me 
rest. I ‘had come to you, too, nader a false name, 
wud was afzaid of discovery. When you put 
me atyay LI theught I could net live. I prayed 
that I might die. ‘I went.-with, Norris, know- 
ing well what suspicion -wonld attach to me, 
but I could not desert him; he had always 
been good to me, and whilst I lived with Lady 
Carisbrooke «made me such, presents; as his 
means would allow-—-nntil his trouble came. 
‘“Ah!.the hard - times «be had! It makes 
my heart bleed eyen now to remember: them ! 
Eyre, you must love him, for my sake!” 

‘*T already like him for his own; his man- 
ner is essentially winning. Now what is the 
surprise you have prepared for me?” 

A smile and a blash eame upon her face. 

“Do you see no one beside-me, dear heart?” 
she questionéd; and, slipping from bis embrace, 
she moy¢éd,to the eof, lifting. a tiny. form in 
her anms,and bere it to him. 

** Tt isbaby ! “she said, with a, glad little sob, 
“kiss her, for my sake, ard because.she has 
your eyes!” 

For a moment he looked mystified ; then he 
took. mother and child into his arms. and 
kissed both with tender passion. 

‘“ This is. another reason why youshould love 
me,” Adrienneremarked, softly. ‘‘ Ehave called 
her, Maxguerite, beeause it was your, mother’s 
name. lam so gled my baby is a girl, be- 
cause I would. not. have it oust dear Archie 
from his rightful place in yonr heart. Isn’t she 
beautiful! ” proudly. 

And Eyre agreed she. was, althongh Lady 
Carisbrooke declared Marguerite Lytton was 
like all other babies, ‘‘ red.and squirmy.” 

Then ‘Eyre told of Totty’s death,.and the 
tears ran down the young wife’s. face. 

“Oh!” she said, ‘‘ that I-had been-withher ! 
Oh! that she should ask yainly for me!” 

In the morning Archie was brought to 
Adrienne. When he saw her he gaye a glad 


shout and ran into’ her arms, ‘‘Oh mamma! | 


dear, pretty mamma!-why didn’t you.come 
sooner? Poor Totty wanted you so badly.” 

‘“‘ Dear, I did notknow,” kigsinghim. “ Now, 
Archie, there is a new sister for ,you.to love, 
only, you must not let her teach you to forget 
Totty.” 

Then she led him to the little one’s bed, and 
his delight knew no bounds. 

“ What shallI call her, mamma? May she 
be Totty number two?” 

“Tf you -wish jt, dear!”.and she took the 
morsel of .humanity.in her ayms-that the boy 





matrons. The envious ones do say that Eyre’s 
love for her, and her worship.of him, are simply 
absurd ; but, as they are in a minority, their 
ill-natured remarks matter little. 

“Norris has married a nice, sensible girl, who 
rules his home well, and thinks him the 
noblest of all.men, and whose sonsy face pales 
eyen now-when he speaks of his past trials. 

Miriam, too, is married—not for love, but 
becanse.she hated her home, and the woman 
who had freely forgiven her, and treated her 
with unfailing courtesy. It is said her hus- 
band, ‘‘ Lieutenant Granger, repents his mar- 
riage fmatnmnanosly) in sackcloth and ashes.” 
But folks. who do. not know Mrs. Granger will 
say she is the t, most fascinating 
woman. in their set. 

Once a year Eyre takes Adrienne down to 
Torquay, where is little grave, beautifully 
kept,.and bright with most fragrant flowers, 
for in their joy .Totty is not forgotten; and 
sitting beside the tiny mound they speak of 
the past in hushed tones. Andeven Hyre, as 
he draws his. wife close, says “he would not 
have been spared one of _his trials (save loss 
of Totty), because they all worked together, to 
Show him the.depth and strength of her love 
—after all, it was well his wife had had a 
secret,”’ 

[tHE END.] 








FACETLA. 


A LATELY-BEREAVED gentleman, recciving the 
condolence of his friend on the early decease of 
his beautiful wife, replied : “‘ Yes; it is dread- 
ful to think of her, going so:young, but I have 
the sad satisfaction of feeling that.she did not 
liye long enough to:resemble her mother.”’ 

“Say, ma, I seen anne put.seven eggs in 
his mouth all at once,” said Johnny Quarle, as 
he came in from hissu “ Humph ! that’s 
nothing; your father put that butcher’s sho 
and a horse and -waggon intohis,” tartly repli 
Mrs. Quarle. “ i was his ruination.” 

“ Waen I die,“murmured the fashionable but 
delicate wife to her husband, “I want you to 
have my portrait painted every year, making it 
older each time.” “‘ That-would be very natu- 


| zal, my-dear,” he replied. “What would be 


| the-same.”’ 


natural?” ‘* Dhe—ah !|—paint.” 

‘ Yus,’’ said the gilded youth, ‘‘ I want a wife 
to make home pleasant.” ‘But,’ objected his 
friend, “‘ you’d be howling about at nights all 
“ Yes; but now nobody cares, and 


| it would be such comfort to know that some- 


might the better see and caress the tiny face. | 
Ah! that glad reunion ! Adrienne saidit was | 


worth all the past sorrew—the joy wes 60 


exquisite! She.clagped.the child the closer to | 


her, and with ‘her head bowed on Eyre’s 
shoulder. passed the long morning listening to 
and .responding to his love—no secret now 


body was at-home mad about it.’’ 


‘‘ Ang you superstitious, Mr. Badger ? ’’asked 
Miss De Silva. ‘Not in the least,” replied 
that gentleman. ‘* Would you prefer a dinner 
party of six to one of thirteen?” ‘Yes, 
decidedly.” “‘Ah;‘Isknew you were super- 
stitious. Why would you, Mr. Badger?” 
‘*Get more to-eat:” 


A GENTLEMAN was one day relating to a 
Quaker a tale of deep distress, and concluded 


| by saying: “I could not but feel for him.” 


between them ; no fear to chill her heart,.and | 


make her dread the adyent of a new day lest 
exposure should come,and Eyre, in his anger, 
put her away! Eyen the thought of Miriam 
and her treachery did not weigh upon her, and, 
in her new-found joy, she said she ‘‘could afford 
to forgive her,” and, at her earnest entreaty, 
Eyre consented that she should return to the 
Manor the ensuing March for the Easter 
vacation. 

Norris Amory fully established his -repu- 
tation as “a good féllow!” He earnestly. re- 
quested, that Eyre would permit him .to,share 
his fortune with Adrienne,,and when his en- 
treaty .was.emphatically declined, revenged 
himself by settling a.comfortable annuity upon 
the little ‘Marguerite. 

* * * * * 

Fiye years have passed since that happy 
meeting in “Brussels, and at Kindersley 
Adrienne is. the most popular of gll young 


‘Verily, friend,” replied-the Quaker, “ thou 
didst right in that thoudidst feel for thy neigh- 


| bour; but didst thou feel in the right place— 
' didet-thou feelin thy pocket?” 


Court (to prosecutor) : ** Then you recognise 
this handkerchief,as the one which was stolen 
from you?” Prosecutor: “Yes, your honour.” 


, Court: “ And yet itisn’t the only handkerchief 


of the sortin the world. See, one I have in 


| my pocket is exactly like it.” _ Prosecutor: 


Very likely, your honour ; I had two stolen.” 
* Yus,’”’ said Mrs. Catchem, “these are my 
s over there on the sofa; they have 
half-a-million between them.’ It was not 
until.after they were married to those daugh- 
ters that the two young men who overheard 
the,above nemark found out that Mrs. Catchem 
referred to the rich.old codger who sat on the 
sofa between the girls. Mrs. Catchem couldn’t 
tells fib, but she. knew how to speak the truth 
advantageously, 


ee 


Tus Retort Courtrovs.—They had bey 
quarrelling. ‘I won’t do it,” remarked Gin, 
let, angrily. ‘I will see you in. tophet firs» 
‘‘ Well,” replied Auger, “it won’t be yoy 
fault if you don’t,” 

* Tus bang isfnot.a modern fashion,” sayy 
a daily paper. Probably not. .Dare say Noa) 
banged the door of the ark in the face of thy 
chap who thought it would not ;be: much of, 
shower. 

‘« Yus,” said Pat, “ oi’ve signed two pledges, 
wan tothe praste, an’wantohis Honour.” «|; 
a foine man yez are, Pat,” replied Bridge. 
‘on’ do yez think ye’ll kape them?” ‘B,. 
gorra, oi'll thry an’ kape-one av thim, any. 
how.” 

“T rrust the current of my discourse lag 
Sunday was not sufficiently “formidable t 
hopelessly engulf you?’ jocosely remarked , 
young clergman to a lady member in his con. 
gregation the other evening. ‘‘Oh, no! It ws 

uite shallow enough for comfortable wading, 
thank you!” 


‘TI wise that weathercock would point to 
the westward a little oftener,’’ remarked 
Brown, as he gazed at the Gallic fowl whos 
head had been resolutely directed to the east 
for several. days. ‘ Yes,” replied Fogg; 
‘that would. indeed be a beak-west worth 
having.” 

Twetve Montus Berore Mansmocr.—He: 
* How -coyly the rose and lily. nestle. on you 
cheeks, Laura.’”? Twelve months after mar. 
riage: She: “Say; have I got-too much rouge 
on my cheeks?” He: ‘How do I know? 
Go look in your glass. Don’t bother me whe 
I’m reading!” 


““Tatx about.a dog’s not having reason,” 
exclaimed the ruddy-faced man. ‘ Why, 
there’s Ponto. He can’t speak, to be sure, 
but Lord love you, he knows every whit as 
much asIdo.” “ Very likely,” replied Fogg; 
“but I don’t exactly understand how that 
proves the animal to be possessed of reason.” 


Appruciazive Employer: “Mr. Wiggins, I 
have been very much pleased with your 
assiduity and attention to business -the past 
year, and I have determined to.xeaward your 
fidelity by making you my junior partner.” 
Horrified Employé: ‘‘ Junior partaer—me? 
No, sir; don’t doit. Just reducemy salary, 
and let it go at that!” 


Miss Liuty, seeing a certain’friend of the 
family arrive for dinner, showed her joy by all 
sorts of affectionate caresses. ‘You always 
seem glad when I come to dinner!”’ said the 
invited guest. ‘Oh, yes!” replied the little 
girl. ‘You love mea great deal, then?” “Oh, 
it. isn’t for that,” was the candid reply. “But 
when you come, we always have nice chocolate 
creams, you know!” 


AnaBeLLA: ‘Here he is; just .where he’s 
been for six weeks ; why doesn’t he speak out. 
I’m sure I encourage him enough.’ - George: 
‘‘Here she is,as usual, -wearing a costume 
which cost. more than I can make for six 
months. How can I ask.her4o marry me, 4% 
it would be impossible for me +o..support her 
in the extravagant style in which she now 
lives?” 


‘ On, dear,” sighed a woman-who was always 
complaining about her health,emd-who was 
never, under any circumstances, without some 
serious ailment,” “I feel so wretchedly this 
morning. I think I am the most unfortunate 
woman alive.” ‘ Yes,” replied her husband, 
sympathisingly, “I feel -very.soerry for you, 
indeed, my dear. I don’t believe ‘there 15 % 
woman in the world who enjoys such poor 
health as you do.” 


A spRIGHTLy young lady happened to be seated 
between a rake and a masher at.a hotel table, 
and was considerably bothered by.-their st- 
tentions. “How do yon,prefer your meat, 
miss?” asked.the waiter. ‘+ Likesmyself,” she 
responded, with a smile. ‘Haw? ” said the 
nonplussed waiter. “Between tough and 
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SOCIETY. 





Tur first State Ball this season, says a well- 
informed contemporary, was well attended. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, accom- 
panied by the members of the Royal Family, 
conducted -by the Lord Chamberlain, and 
attended by the Great. Officers of State, the 
‘Mistress of ‘the Robes, and the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of ‘the Household in Waiting, 
entered the saloon shortly after eleven 
o'clock, when.the dancing immediately com- 
menced. 

The Princess of Wales wore -a dress of 
velow satin embroidered in silver, and ‘draped 
in silver lace, corsage to correspond. Head- 
dress: @ tiara .of diamonds. Ornaments: 


erls,and diamonds. Oxders: Victoria .and to 


Albert, the Crown ‘of! India, St. Catherine of 
Russia, the Royal Red Cross, and the Danish 


Family Order. 





Princess ‘Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
wore a very handsome red brocaded satin and 
tulle dress. TWeaddress:,diamond stars and a 
bouquet of reses. Ornaments: diamonds. 
Orders: Victoria and-Albert, Crown of India, 
St. Catherine of Russia, -Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha Family Order, and the Order of the 
Royal Red Cross. 

Princess Louis of Wales wore a very pretty 
toilette of pale blue satin and tulle; the corsage 
and sash being of blue satin over a jupe of 
tulle, looped with clusters.ef cherry. blossoms 
and foliage. Ornaments: pearls,and diamonds. 
Orders : Victoria‘and Albert. 

Ar Lady ‘Granville’s reception on ‘the 
Queen’sbirthday, there wasa large assemblage 
of guests, including the. Prince and Prineess 
of Wales and their-daughter Princess Louise. 
The Princess of ‘Wales was dressed in a train 


i 





of brown .and.yellow brocaded velvet, the 
yellow.satin petticoat being draped with cream 
Spanish dace; ornaments: «diamonds, Her 
daughter, the*Princess! Louise, wore white , 
tulle trimmed.with white’flowers. ‘The hostess | 
looked well inrichivory.broché, trimmed with ' 
handsome »pearl -passementerie ; .ivery-white | 
feather and diamond=tiara.im the hair ; dia- 
mond star, aud diamond.necklace and cross, | 
and carried:a-bouquet of Maréchal Niel roses. | 
Lady Victoria, sevesou-C ower’s dress»was of 
white gaze de Chambery, trimmed with white | 
satinand pearls,aud wore.a white aigrette in| 
her hair,.a pearl necklace, and had abouquet of ; 
monthly roses. 


Ose of the most stylish weddings .of the 
season was that ‘eelebrated at ®t. “Mark’s 
Church, North Audley-stxeet, in the‘presence 
of Princess Christian, Princess, Louise, anda 
numerous and disti ed company, .of 
Captain Josceline Fitzroy ‘Bagot (Grenadier 
Guards), of Levens Hall, Westmoreland; eldest 
son of Colonel Gharles:Bagot,.with: Theodosia, 
third daughter of-Sir'John Leslie, Bart., of 
Glaslough, co.. Monaghan, and Lady“ Leslie. 
The bride was simply dressed in fine white 
Indian muslin, over nich «soft white satin, 
the bodice being gathered, and finished-at»the 
back with a long satin sash ;.a spray of real 
orange flowers was fastened on her bodice, and 
she wore a long tulle veil reaching to the 
ground, but no ornaments. Her bouquet was 
of white roses and orange sblessom. Phe 
bridesmaids, all children, wore frocks of white 
cambric over pink, trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace; pale pink ‘Surah sashes, white muslin 
cottage hats trimmed with doves’ wings, 
bronze shoes and stockings, and white mittens. 
Each wore a bracelet with turquoise and 
pearl heart cengre, the bridegroom’s gift, .and 
carried a long branch of white lilies tied with 
white satin vibbons. “Princess Christian wore 
& fawn-coloured dress, *trimmed with «ruby 
velvet, and bonnet to harmonise; Princess 
Louise was in a soft cream-coloured costume, 
with cream bonnet. 


It is reported.that the Grand Duke of 





Hesse and his family will shortly pay a visit 
to Her Majesty at Osborne, 





STATISTICS. 


Bintus, Deatus, anD Manrracrs IN ENGLAND. 
—From the forty-sixth annual report of the 
Registrar -General of births, deaths, and, 
marriages in England, just issued.as:a:Blue- 
book, it.appears.that thenumber,of binths.and 
deaths registered in:the year 1883 «wene..xe- 
spectively 890;722-and° 522,997. “Phe natural 
increment of the population, or excess of 
births ove r.deaths, was therefore, 367/725, 
equal to 1:38 percent. of the estimated popula-, 
tion at the beginning of the year. /Dhe 
natural increment. was somewhat lower than 
in the preceding year, when it-was 392,860. 
The marriages registered “in 18683 numbered 
206,384, giving a rate of 15-4 persons married 
1,000 persons living. Of the total-number 
of amarriages:.147,000, or 71°2..per,cent., were 
solemni ing totherites of the Lstb- 
lished .Chureh;:and 6384, .or .98:8,per ,cent. 
otherwise. ‘The figures show a further decrease; 
in the proportion ‘Ofmarzgges by licence and a 
further increase in the proportion of those by 
banns, which ‘has ‘been - rising continuously 
since 1856-60. .Cammenting .upon a ‘table 
showing ‘the «mean ages.at marriage, ;the 
Registrar-General observes that the Lnglish 
are a people much given to matrimony. ‘Net 
only is their annual marriage-ratejhigher than 
those of all other European countries of which 
statistics are giyen,.with the.exception of the 
German andthe Austro-Hungarian Empires, 
but they also marry at an earlier age than is 
the case in .any .other .Europsan .country 
excepting Russia. 





GEMS. 


Lovine ‘seuls “are very: similar do paupers. 
They live upon whats given tothem. ~ 

Wo would strive with one that entreated 
him kindly. ’ 

Frrenps should be very delicate and careful 
in administering pity as»a medicine, when 
enemies use the same artitle as poison. 

‘‘ We never see a tear in the eye,”’ says a 
celebrated writer,“‘-but-we are’ vemindéd of a 
warm heart.” 

Famore .after Jong “perseverance .is «much 
nobler than never to‘have striven and so’have 
incurred failure. 

In company set a guard upon your tongue, 
in solitude upon your heart. Nothing more 
quickly consumes the vigour of life than the 
violence of :the emotions; ofthe mind. 

Sort words may pppease an: angry man— 
bitter words never will. “Woald you, throw 
fuel on a house in flames in order to extinguish 
the fire ? 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


eel 


Fautuy Pounp Carz.—One -pound of ‘flour, 
dried ; half.pound of butter beat.to a cream ; 
half pound ofpounded white sugar; halfpound 
of currants,-‘dvied (these aay of cquise be 
omitted, or caraways substituted, if:praferred) ; 
a eggs ;. half apint of milk. “Bake it care- 
fully. 

Treacte Panxrxs.—One quart of -omtmeal ; 
three pounds :of:treacle ; ‘three: quarters pound 
of sugar ;.a little “butferjard-a Jittle flonr. 
Sweetmeat or caxawaysyad libitum. “Mix all 
together; then roll it. out: thin.and -eut into 
round cakes. “Bake.one:tin. 

Banney ‘Warer.—Wash.a .quanter, pound of 





peat! barley, boil it-np*in a: Hittleowater.and 
pour, the water off ssa Sharpe ints af “‘hoiling 


softwater ‘tothe »bealey,.amd, jet, it .boil.one | 
hour and a half ; strain-andsset: asitle-for mse ; 
add to the | barley ‘about half the’ former | 
quantity of awater,.and boil as before ;, strain, | 
and when cold addutouthe: fommer ; »it »4s | 
flavouréd to ‘the taste with: any ingvedient, :or | 
may be simply warmed’ with milk. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


oo 


ENCROACHMENTS orTHE SEA.—Between Whit- 
stable and-Herne* Bay the-sea has encroached 
upon thedand ‘to such an extent, that .a.land- 
owner has just obtained from the ‘Blean 
Assessment Commiittee a reduction jm his 
rating, it having been proved that during’the 
last fifty years nine acres of his land-had-been 
absorbed by the sea. 


,sB4exe botiles.are now made.on a large scale 
in, Germany.and Austria. .The paper,is im- 
pregnated -or coated .on ‘ both : sides with 
defibrinated blood, lime powder, and-sulphate 
of alumina, After drying the leaves are 
plage over each other, -and then. put into 
neated moulds. The alhumen. of the blood 
forms a combination, on pressure with the 
lime, which is. perfectly impermeable ‘to 
spiritneus liquors. ‘These shottles are made 
in‘two:pieces, whieh -are joined after wards. 

Marries anp Surcipe.—A curious incident, 
says; medi¢al journal, issnoted tin’ respect: to 
the young woman who, being ‘disappointed in 

e, j from.the; suspension. bridge at 
Clifton (the highest bridge in England) into 
the ;bed .of .the-river. Avon, and.escaped with 
very Slight: injury. der .case,,.which is of 
serzical interest; has- inthis: a spsyolological 
interest, for-we are informed’ that, before she 
left the infirmary, she received ‘three offers of 
marriage. is 

Nonwecium. This is the name given to 
another new metal,.which is new.added:to our 
zppialy growing list’ of elements. Ib was dis- 
covered by Dr.°T. ‘Dahil in examining.a spe- 
cimen of-nickel ore from Kragero, in Norway. 
It isa malleable metal, of white colour; with 
astinge of brown. ‘It presents,,when pure,.a 
anetallic lustre, but, on.expesmre.to fhe at- 
mosphere, becomes coated with a thin ‘film of 
oxide; its hardness is about that of copper, 
and its specific gravity is 0:4441. At 3500 vu., 
it. melts. From its physieal properties-and 
chemical ..reaction, it .appears.to differ from 
every other: amenaaieal Dr..Dadhll claims 
for it-a distant individuality. 

A Royst Satore.— At the first drawing- 
roomheld:by Queen Adelaide and William IV., 
after; their coronation, Miss Ussher, danghter 
of Captain Sir Thomas Ussher, was presented 
as.aamatter of course, though already well- 
known to the ‘King: while he-was Duke of 
Clarence, owing to his friendship of many 
years’ standing -with her father. At‘the mo- 
tent of presentation, however, some hesita- 
tion-ecourred, owing to «slight. informality, 
as Lord ‘James O’Brien was handing her 
forward. At.this the king, in ‘his ‘hearty, 
stentorian voice; called ont: ‘Is that Bessie 
Ussher? Godblessher! Let hercome. ‘Why, 
T.have known. her eyer.since she-was a baby ?’’ 
w:hearty.and resounding kkiss.on the cheek of 
‘the blushing girl gave ample testimony to the 
truth of his declaration andthe -sineerity of 
his regard. 

A’ Wonpenrrvn ‘Croex.—Pyobably: the most 
wonderful timepiece ever heard pf “isa clock 
described by a Hindoo Rajah as belonging to 
a native prineess:of Upper India. ‘In ‘front of 
the clock’s disc was,a gong, swung-2pon poles, 
and near itwas.a pile.of artificiallimbs. The 
-pile-was:madeup of the full numberof parts 
for tweélye_perfect:-bodies,-but- all lay ‘heaped 
together in ingconfusion. ‘Whenever the 
hhands:of the clock indicated the ,hour,ef one, 
out of the pile crawled justthe »nuneber of 
parts.,to form.,the frame of one man, part 
joining dtself-to part with.a quick metallic 
elick, and-when completed the figure sprang 
up,;.saized.a.small mallet, and walking up to 
dhe. gong, struck one—the first. hour. 
$woo'cleck came: tao omenrroese.aip cand did 
likewige ; atid so-through :All the»hours ‘of 
the day, .4he number .of ; figuyes” being ‘the 
same.as the number of the»haur; till,at noon 
-anid midnight the-entire Ney a up,and 
marching to the., gong, ,Strutk one -after 
another-each his, blow;;making twelye in all, 
andthen fell to pieces again. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


©. 8.—Blue should suit your cemplexion. 

W. R.—You will find it in the “ Prometheus” of 
Zrchylus. 

P.—We are sorry we are unable to give you the infor 
mation. e 
€.Incoc.—You are Yow -y suffering om 25 a form of 
varicose veins, which, in many cases, arise from 
debility. 


M. L.—1. Renensting thin naw tops wee ON ites 
substance, such as aloes, woul . you of 
biting your nails. 2. Yes; we think the writing 
might be better for a “ big girl.” 


C. R.—No recipe des tho punpene ctated, on 
Take one drachm of saffron and infuse it into « ni 
of ink, and warm it over a gentle fire. Whatever is 
written with it will turn yellow, and appear old. 


. L. B. LS — The Chinese troops Lys bh — say 
‘on possession, on an 
Te, Gay tee treats Comers voted credit for 
a military expedition to maintain the French pro- 
tecterate. 


B. B.—1._ Watches were a in the seventeenth 


century. bY The first prin was published 
in d in the reign of prin Eliseveth 2. Botatoes oa 


broug! Sas fremn Atetrice by Str Preaicls Drake 
again: 


C. F. G.—1. The addition of oa pee 
duces a brighter, but thinnes, larry Fe rit shoal ve 
pure yellow, but it —— 
3. It is considered best to place the fo: er sae pon the a 
oat a to move the tees wie with the second finger and 
thum 


T._F. W.—If Tin eles to. cofenpiiigs, © = hemp 
all the b cabbages are 
planted ; and 1 although the S Seren be infested 





mith cal by the hemp will 
be puey oo 4 ; not one of the vermin will 
approach it. 


M. F.—Oranges are ordinarily brought from Nice, 
Genoa, the Tales of the Hyeres, and the adjacent parts 
of the south of France, Portugal, the American Islands, 
and sometimes China and the coasts of India. 
come urincigelly from Spain and Portugal. Limes are 
by some deemed a species of lemon, by others not. 


E. F. C.—Every lady is supposed to own, at least, ene 
black dress, and therefore black hose will be very 
popular, and there are to wear with these—to save the 
feet from becoming discoloured by the colour 
off the black stockings—fine thin cotton or lisle thread 
hose, made expressly for summer, to wear under the 
regular black stockings. 


S. M. T.—One mode of preserving eggs is to dissolve 
four ounces of beeswax in sas eaneee of warm olive 
oil. With the of the fin ly the solution to 
the eggs. The oil will imm jately absorbed by the 
shell and the pores filled up by the wax. If kept in a 


cool place, the eggs, it is said, will be equal to fresh-laid 
afterwards. ‘ 


ones, even two years 


W. S. M.—Soft balls for young children to play with 
can be made of the odde-and-ends of any kind of 
worsted. They are knit with bone needles, by casting 
on one stitch, which knit and increase one every row 
until you have ten sti titches; then knit twenty rows 
plain, and begin to decrease until you have one stitch. 
Cast off as soon as you have as many pieces as will make 
a ball; sew them together and stuff with wadding. 


W. W. R.—To cook stuffed tomatoes, select six of 
medium size. Cuta slice from the stem end of each, 
and scoop out the soft pulp. Mince one small onion 
and fry it slightly ; add a gill of hot water, the tomato 
pulp, and two ounces of cold veal or chicken, one 
fine ; simmer and season with salt and pepper. 
into the pan cracker dust eno A to absorb the 
moisture ; stuff the tomatoes with this mass ; sprinkle 
dry crumbs over thé vop i add a small piece of utter, 
and bake until slightly browned on top. 


L, T. D.—The chelera made its first appearance in 
ws, at Sunderland, on Oct. 26, 1831, at Edinburgh 
on Feb. 6, 1832, at Dublin on March 3 of the same year. 
The moertali was very great, but more so on the 
Continent. ie deaths by it in Paris were 18,000 be- 
tween March and August, 1832. It first appeared at 
Quebec on June 8, 1832; and in New York on June 27, 
1832. New York was again visited by it in May, 1849, 
It continued more or less in various parts of the United 
States until November of that year. 


M. 8, A.—The proportions of a beautiful body are 
given as follows: The height should be exactly equal to 
the distance between the tips of the middle of 
either hand when the arms are fully extend Ten 
times the length of the hand, or seven and a half times 
the length of the foot, or five times the diameter of the 
chest from one armpit to the other, should also éach 
give the height of the whole body. The dis 
the junction ef the thighs to the groun 
same as from that point to the crown of the head. The 
knee should be precisely midway between the same 

t and the bottom. f the heel. The distance from 
the elbows to the tip of the middle finger should be the 
same as from the elbow to the middle line of the 


breast. From the top cf the head to the level of the 
chin sheuld be the same as from the level of the chin 
to that of the armpit, and from the heel to the toe. 





KitmatnnaM.—The hourly velocity of the earth is 
computed at 63,000 miles. 

Q. V.—1. About the average. 2. As many as he re- 
| aoe observing the rule of always rising directly he 
wakes, 


W. G. F.—Lovely little flannel pert tan eee ia pink 
pnp LL ema about the edge in pin’ 
silk apple blossoms. 


D. 8.—The monarchy of by Be nl oy 
Re oe the Protestant faith: b faith, but they oat = 
=e rofers t eer 2 
8. M. T.—1. Tiny pearl 


beads 
for baby girls, and coral for bo: 2. The newest gold 
bib-pins are in the form of a igubne-neh, pad pt 
with turquoise. 


fa ae oo sek bee Fa heme you want on 


yg Foundling Hospital, 
or finda child thrown upon the pariah for 
support. 

H, C.—1l. Ham is supposed to preduce the 
finest bacon ; but we have ee eS 


Yorkshire, and pay in Gloucestershire. Many 
thanks. We will endeavour to procure it. 8, 30,000. 


Horace D.—We cannot help it. It matters not who 
it is tuat is of the error—archbishop, or bishop, 
or what not—“‘ if it was” is ungramma and you 
will not be held excused if you copy their example, 

G. F.—How maay hours one Sed ae pene exist? What 
2 ee ae question to rr Lega wre en 
been so § neglected as to prevent your 
simple sum that is required to ascertain the number. 
For this once, ne on the hypothesis of your ignor- 

ance, remember, we will gratify curiosity. Methu- 
sola lived “Ane? gaa consequently there were 8,494,254 


IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 


bag Mitle Ada is full of leve, 
d seldem achance she misses 


One day Aunt Hannah came In to chat 
With VAda'a mamma, found her 

In an easy-chair, in a quiet nook, 
With the p seemann sand, ber 5 

And so hard she hi and so oft she kissed, 
She seemed in a monopolist, 


It was not easy to hear, or talk, 
Aunt Hannah was not offended, 
>the prety lve y 


ended. 
with a smile at the g elf, 
She has te ve me in spite of myself!” 


, no, I don’t !’’ said the little maid, 
ota she thought it « cruel 
er grief—fer she @ cru 
* Don't Ly love me,, then?” said ths ancinen, 
“ Oh, yes yes!” cried the rosy elf, 
"1 love “4 course, but I don’s "spite myself |” 


J. P. 
A. F. F.—Silver braid on ae Iden on red, 


brown, are all ; the wi from a quntt 
of an inch to yyy ay The dishgne sag tn 


stamped on the vest-piece, and collar, and braided 
at home at much less expense the patterns can be 
bought ready-made, ‘ 


Catnoric.—l, No; the Druids were divided into 

jadee mt ‘ the bards, ests, ot See Kan 
wens long long white robes, carried a wand, ond 

j 5 adh bay aoe symbol round necks, called '.- 
“Druid’s 2. The term “Druid” is go 
be derived from the Greek “ Drus,” meaning oak, 
which they were superstitiously attached. 

8, C. P.—The mourning for a father or mother is worn 
for one year. The first 


ig. 
white or black lace collars and cuffs, veil ef tulle and 
; and the last three months in 


Kicxsy W.—The manner of making an Molian harp is 
as follows: Of very thin cedar, pine, or other soft wood 
make a box ave a or six inches seven or eight 
inches wide, and of a length tots 2 
the window in which it is to be placed. Across the fp, 
near each end, glue a strip of wood one-half an in: 
high and one-fourth an inch thick, for bridges. Into 
the ends of the box insert wooden like those of a 
violin, to wind the strings around—two in each 
end. Make a sound-hole in the middle of the top, and 
string the box with small t or blue strings, 
fastening one end of each to wooden pins en of 
above, them over to the te side, and 

them in a like manner. In order to strengthen 
5 ends of the box where the Bg enter, Age a piece 


ie 


T. M.—If the acknowledgment took the form of 
1.0.U., it did not réquire to be stamped. 7 


C. G. W.—We' see no im 


propriety in the person 
ferred to going to the place nam-d, provided it is ihe 


common resort atany time. 2. A week or ten days, 3, 
Your penmanship is fair. 


Crara.—The words— 
“ Worse than a poigaard in the ase hand, 
It stabs at once the morals of a land,” 
r’s, and refer to the improper use of the 
than wateh the re is no more powerful wiapon in’ 
world for Toy wpa won hy ey ka sword.” 


G. H.—We are pleased to hear yourself and frien? 
find the stories interesting. We are afraid, unles unless you 
can tell us the title of the story, or the number :f ti, 
paper in which it appeared, we shall be unable to gir, 
Senne Ba & he author, as your description of the 

lustration was too vague. 


R. W. W.—You had better mind your a eee. Your 
beau has more sense than your letter us to credit 
to you. oo. young man, and if 
he perseveres he will win the consent of your parents 
when you are old énough to become his wife. You ar 
not enough for love and marriage. 


Mrriay B. kindly sends us a recipe for staining wood, 
which we subjoin for the ee of our readers : Dis. 
— two ounces of te of iron in one gallon o 

wate, and, while hot, brush the wood all over, 

Take oO and a pone ® fuatie, and” boll for bl 
an-hour in two gallors of 

Se is perfectly ove gegin me" while Ave is still omne 

hen this application, will be of a greenish hue, 

wed to remain on for twenty-four hour, 

the following “should be used: one pound of salt cf 

tartar (subcarbonate Pane to one mn of water, 

an this, when cold, with a brush, and varnish when 


K. Fhe mek pees Ge an hereditary 
we is among the —_ —— aes 


causes ep lepsy. No temperate 
climate is more favourable for recovery than @ very o 
or cold one. There are so of epil 


attack of the and weak constitutions succumb 
to it much more than robust ones. It very eften 
oe the skill of the physicians ; but as yours is 

tated to otor you may in » chart time be cured. 
= sta soon, the food taken by hagss seer should 
be easy of tien, and all the outdoor exercise poe 
ible t be ta en sbould be freely indulged in. 


L. B. G.—In making electrotype plates, the a5 
made up in the same way as in stereo A sheet 
of wax fastened in an iron plate is down on the 
pressed on it until a perfect mould 


ting-paper, 
e mould is taken out of the bath and the ape 
off from it. The shell, as it is called, looks li 

of copper with all the letters punched up, but the face 
is an exact copy of the type. er = ag backed before 


dy va stereotype pla‘ 
J. W.—Nicolo ini, the celebrated Italian 
musician, was Genoa, on Feb, 18, 1784. He 


died at Nice, on ‘Mey ay 2, 1840. an was a clever violinist 
at the early age of te tke nag and at nine made his first 

public appearance in est theatre in Genoa. His 
per a ot created a enthusiasm, and his 
po: was unbounded. mpg he grew 
weary of very severe ich his father 
subjected him, and before iz Ang Atteonth year 
he ran away and gave concerts at Lucca, Pisa, and 
other places, His extraordinary succes; spoiled him, 
and he fell into —— of dissipation ; but after awhile 
he rece from his debasement and renewed his 
professional studies with increased ardour, and in 1808 
was director of the orchestra in the service of the Prin- 
cess Elisa of Lucca, sister of Napoleon. It was about 
this time that he first performed the remarkable feat cf 
playing a sonata on a single . His first perform- 
ance in England was in 1831, where he aroused 4 
much excitement as in Vienna or Paris. He left a for- 
tune of several million francs. 
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of wood in the inside, 
and place the box iu the ahem It is best to have 
four stripgs, a a 


pr.duce an ex me Ns 
vary with the force ores of the win 





elody of notes, xkich 
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